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L—BOARD OF TRADE NOTICES, : 


State of the Skilled Labour Market in January. 


The following memorandum has been prepared by the Labour 
Department of the Board of Trade for the “Board of Trade 
Journal,” and also (with additions) for the “ Labour Gazette ” :— 

It is based on 2,259 returns, viz. :—1,681 from employers, 466 
' from trade unions, and 112 from other sources. 

Employment at the end of January was not as good as a year ago. 
Compared with a month ago, the returns show some improvement, 
but it is to be remembered that the previous month’s figures were 
somewhat affected by suspension of work at Christmas. The 
January returns apply to a period before the recent resumption of 
‘work in the engineering trade, and employment in the shipbuilding 
‘and kindred trades still show the adverse effect of the stoppage. 

In the following figures persons directly on strike or locked 
out have been omitted, but the indirect effect of the stoppage. is 
very marked. ' 

In the 116 trade unions making returns, with an aggregate 
membership of 461,544, 22,870 (or 4°96 per cent.) were reported 
as unemployed at the end of January, compared with 5:34 per 
cent. at the end of December, 1897, and with 3°3 per cent. in the 
115 unions, with a membership of 454,342, from which returns 
were received for January, 1897. 

Employment in various Industries. Coal Mining—Em- 
ployment continues good upon the whole, At pits at which 
440,018 persons were employed 5°06 days per week were worked 
on the average in the four weeks ended January 22nd. The averaze 
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number of days worked per week in the previous four weeks was 
531*, and in the corresponding period a year ago 5°15.* 

Iron mining.—Employment continued good. At mines at 
which 17,409 persons were employed an average of 5°59 days per 
week were worked during the four weeks ended January 22nd. 
The average..for the previous four weeks was 5°58* and for the 
corresponding period a year ago 5-72.* 

Pig Iron Industry.—The iron works to which the returns 
relate had 354 ‘furnaces ‘in blast at the end of January, or three 
mure than at the end of the previous month, and’ six more than a 
year ago. The number employed (viz., 22,730) was 204 more than 
@ month ago, and about 560 more than a year ago, 

‘Employment ‘at Steelworks improved during the month and 
continues better than a year ago. At the 138 works covered by 
the returns 38,608 persons were employed at the end of January 
as compared with 38,294 at the end of December, and 37,546 at 
the end of January, 1897. 

At Puddling Furnaces and Rolling Mills employment has 
improved, though as compared with a year ago there is a trifling 
falling off in the number employed. At 97 works, 19,662 persons 
were-employed at the end of January, 19,528 at the end -of 
December, and 19,722 at the end of January, 1897. 

In the Tin Plate Trade employment continues to improve. 
At 86 works 335 mills were in operation at the end of January, 
as compared with 326 at th: end of December and 332 (at 88 
works) a year ago. 

Employment in the Engineering and Metal trades at the close 

“of the month was still affected by the dispute. The percentage 
of unemployed union members at the end of January, was 6°4, 
compared with 1°9 for January, 1897. : . 

‘ “In the Shipbuilding trades, which were indirectly affected by 
the engineers’ dispute, the percentage of unemployed union 
members at the end of January was 10°9, compared with 7°4 at 
the end of January, 1897. 5 

Employment in the Building trades has improved and con- 
tinues good. The percentage of unemployed union members 
was 2°0 at the end of January, compared with 2°4 at the end of 
January of last year. 

The Furnishing trades are scarcely so active, though up to the 
‘average for the season. The percentage of unemployed union 
members at the end of January was 5:1, the same as in January, 
1897, 

In the Printing and Bookbinding trades the percentage ot 
unemployed union members at the end of January was 4°9, com- 
pared with 4°8 per cent. in January, 1897. 

Employment in the Paper trade remains steady, the percentage 
of unemployed union members at the end of January being 3:0, 
compared with 3:2 per cent. in January of last year. 


* The figures are not strictly comparable owing to the holidays. 


| 
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In the Glass trade but little change is observable, the per- 
centage of unemployed union members at the end of January 
being 11°5, compared with 12°1 in January, 1897. 


In the Leather trade the percentage of unemployed union . 
members at the end of January was 4'2, compared with 2°7 in | 


January, 1897. 
Employment in the ready made Boot and Shoe trade, although 


not good, has improved; in the bespoke branch there is no 


improvement. 
Employment in the ready made Tailoring trade shows a slight 


improvement ; in the bespoke branch it continues quiet. 


Empioyment has slightly fallen off in the Spinning branch of — 


the Cotton trade and is moderate ; in the Weaving branch it. has 
improved. 


Employment in the Woollen and Worsted trades has improved 


but is still slack. Employment in the Hosiery continues slack. 
As regards the employment of women in the Textile trades, 
information respecting 508 mills employing 84,000 women and 
girls shows that 60 per cent. were in mills giving full employmeut 
during the month, compared with 62 per cent. in December and 


75 per cent. in January 1897. 


Changes in Rates of Wages.—Changes in the rate of wages 
of 110,800 workpeople were reported during January, of which 
number 109,400 received advances and 900 sustained decreases, 
The net result was an increase estimated at about 54d. per head 
in the weekly wages of those affected. Changes affecting about 
900 workpeople, or less than 1 per cent. of the total number 
affected. were preceded by strikes; and changes affecting about 
106,500 were arranged under sliding scales. he remaining 
changes affecting about 2,900 workpeople, were obtained after 
negotiation between the employers and their workpeople, or their 
representatives. 

Trade Disputes.—Twenty-eight fresh disputes began in Jan, 
1898, involving 6,795 workpeople. The corresponding number of 
disputes for December was 28, involving 1,879 workpeople, and for 
January, 1897, 48 disputes involving 16,615 workpeople. One 
dispute took place in the building trades, 6 in mining and quarry- 
ing, 5 in metal, engineering and shipbuilding, 7 in textile trades, 
3 in clothing trades, 2 in the transport group, and 4 in other 
industries. Of the 31 new and old disputes, involving 56,016 
workpeople, of which the settlement is reported, 7, involving 
3,149 persons, were settled in favour of the workpeople,11, involviuy 
50,866 persons, in favour of the employers, while 13, involving 
2,001 persons, resulted in a compromise, 
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OFFICIAL ENQUIRIES UNDER THE BoILeRS Expiosions Act. 


A formal investigation was held at the Town Hall, Hull, on the 
1st, 2nd, and 3rd February, into the circumstances attending tbe 
explosion of a boiler or still at Sculcoates on the 21st December, 
whereby five persons were killed. 

The still was fitted with a valve on the swan neck having av 
effective area of 0°169 square inch, and there was a hole in the 
cover of the receiver, the effective area of which was equal to 
square inch. 

_ In the ordinary process of distillation the still was only sub- 
jected to slight pressure, and the valve was regarded as an 
indicator and not as a safety valve. 

The still was fitted with a coil at the bottora, and through this 
coil oil was discharged above the crown of the furnace into the 
still. If there was any residue in the still the oil became heated 
to some extent as it passed through the coil, and it was considered. 
that this arrangement would enable the still to be charged within 
a shorter time than usually elapsed after a distillation. 

On the 21st December the Works Manager ordered the still to 
be charged with creosote within a period of about six hours after 
the completion of the previous distillation. A comparatively 
small quantity of oil had been pumped into the still, and the 
Works Manager was watching the operation, when the still 
exploded and he was killed. 

An analysis of the oil proved that its boiling point was very 
much below that of creosote. 

The Court found that the explosion was due to a light oil 
having been admitted into the still when the temperature of the 
still was so high as to cause a rapid development of pressure for 
which there was no adequate relief. They were of opinion that. 
the Works Manager had been misled as to the nature of the oil 
he ordered to be pumped into the still. 

The Court were of opinion that the still should have been 

' fitted with an efficient safety valve, as it was when first put 
down, but they were not prepared to say that such a safety valve 
would have relieved the pressure caused by the introduction of 
the oil into the hot still. 

No order was made as to costs. 


CANADIAN TRADE AND INDUSTRIEs. 


A communication dated 26th January last has been received at 
the Board of Trade from H.M. High Commissioner for Canada 
stating that, at the office at 17 Victoria Street, S.W., there is a 
Library of Reference which contains files of Canadian newspapers, 
volumes of ‘[rade and other Statistics, Geological Suryey Reports 
and Maps, and Directories of the different parts of the Dowwinion. 
These may be consulted by visitors. The Office is well equipped 
to answer any questions that may arise relating to the trade and 
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the various industries of Canada, and is in a position to place 
exporters in the United Kingdom in communication with importers 
in Canada, and Canadian exporters in communication with the 
jeading importers of the various lines of merchandise in the United 
Kingdom, 


AMERICAN TENDERS FoR IRON BripGEs 1n HOLLAND, 


According to the “ Bolletino delle Finanze ” of 9th January last, 
an American firm of ironworkers of Philadelphia was successful in 
obtaining the contract for an iron bridge over the Yssel, for which 
there were nine competitors. 

The ‘‘ Bollettino ” asserts that this is the first time a firm of the 
United States has taken part in tenders for bridge work in Europe. 


SHIPBUILDING CONTRACTS IN GERMANY. 


_ Adespatch dated 10th January last has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Sir Frank C. Lascelles, H.M. Ambassador at 
Berlin, stating that the “ Nord-deutsche Zeitung,” of 9th January 
Jast, announces that it is reported thut the Hamburg American 
Steamship Line has contracted with the Hamburg shipbuilding 
firm Blohm & Voss for three further large steamers, and also 
with the Vulcan Company of Stettin for a steamer capable of 
carrying 14,000 tons of cargo and with accommodation for 300 
first-class and 1,000 steerage passengers. 


New Director oF FrencH Customs. 


The “ Journal Officiel” of 31st January last states that by a 
decree of January 30th, 1898, M. Georges Bousquet, Councillor 
of State, has been nominated Director-General of French Customs 
in the place of M. Pallain, who has been appointed Governor of 
he Bank of France. 
t 


STORAGE OF MERCHANDISE IN LIisBon Custom Hovssg. 


The Board of Trade have received through the Foreign Office a 
despatch from Sir H. G. Macdonell, Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Lisbon, reporting that the decree of September 30th, 1597 (which 
abolished the freedom of storage of merchandise in Lisbon Custom 
House), though fixed to take effect from January Ist, 1898, will! 
not be put into operation before May 31st proximo. 


Spanish CONTRACT FOR PREPARING NaTIONAL SUBMARINE 
TELEGRAPH CABLES. 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has received a de. 
spatch from Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Madrid, enclosing 
copy of a Royal Decree announcing that a public auction for the 
contract for repairing the National Submarine Telegraph Cables 
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during the next five years will be held at Madrid on the 22nd 
February. 

Further particulars as to the cables in question may be inspected 
at the Commercial Department of the Foreign Offive any day 
between the hours of 11 and 5. 


TENDERS FOR HARBOUR WorKS AT BRINDISI. 


The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has been informed 
by Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Rome that tenders are invited 
by the Italian Government for the erection of certain public 
works in the harbour of Brindisi. 

Further particulars as to the terms and notice of tenders may 
be inspected at the Commercial Department of the Foreign Office 
any day between the hours of 11 and 5. 


TgNDERS FOR Exectrric LIGHTING AT SOPHIA. 


Her Majesty’s Secretary of Estate for Foreign Affairs has 
received a despatch from Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General 
at Sophia, to the effect that the Municipality of Sophia have 
issued a notice inviting tenders for supplying the town of Sophia 
with electric light and tramways. 

The concessions for the lighting and tramways are to be taken 


together. 
Tenders will be received up to 11 a.m. on the 7th March, 1898. 


Further particulars may be obtained, and a copy of the specifi- 
cation and other papers may he inspected, on application at the 
Commercial Department of the Foreign Office between the hours 
of 11 and 5. 


TENDERS FoR SuppLYy OF DRINKING WATER AT TANGIER. 


The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has received a des- 
patch from Her Majesty’s Minister at Tangier, stating that tenders 
lave been requested by the Hygienic Commission for the supply 
of drinking water to Tangier. 

Tenders are to be delivered to the President of the Hygienic 
Commission before the 31st July. 

Particulars can be seen on application at the Commercial 
Department of the Foreign Office any day between the hours of 
ll am. and 5 p.m, 


New Lieut on TanGIER Jerry. 

A despatch, dated 22nd January last has been received at the 
‘Foreign Office from Sir A. Nicholson, H.M. Minister at Tangier 
reporting that at the end of the new jetty at that place a green 
tixed light has been placed on a stand four métres, seventy-five 
centimétres high. The height of the light above the sva-level is 
eight métres at half tide, and it is visible to a distance of two 
miles. The jetty is in latitude 35° 47’ 2” north and longitude 
5° 48’ 23” east. 
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TENDERS FOR GAS-COAL IN NoRWAY. 


‘The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has received & 
despatch from her Majesty’s Consul-General at Christiania, 
stating that tenders are invited by the Drammen Gas Works for 
the supply, during the course of the present year, of 3,000 tons of 
Benwell, New Pelton, or similar gas-coal. 

The coals must be delivered over the side, free at Dragernas 
Wharf, at the following times :— 

“At least 500 tons before the end of March, 1,000 to 1,500 
tons in the course of the summer, and the rest in October, 
November or December. 

Tenders in sealed envelopes, marked Kulleverance, must be 
sent in to the Gas Works Office, Drammen, Norway, before 
Monday, 21st February, at 12 o’clock noon. 

The right is reserved to accept any, or reject all, the tenders 
sent in. 


TENDERS FOR PuBLic Works IN PARA. 


A communication dated 29th December last has been received © 


at the Foreign Office from H.M. Consul at Para reporting that 
the local papers of the 29th December last call for public tenders 
for the construction of various public works (slaughter house, 
three markets, and some avenues) in that city, and state that 
the Municipality guarantee 6 per cent. interest. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


India Ofice—The Secretary of State for India in Council i 
prepared to receive Tenders from such persons as may be willing 
to supply Carriages for railways; also (1) steel sleepers ; (2) & 
laminated springs; (3) cast-iron axle-boxes; (4) covered goods- 
‘waggons. 


The conditions of contract may be obtained on application to | 


the Director-General of Stores, India Office, Whitehall, S.W., and 
Tenders are to be delivered at that Office by Two o’clcck p.m., on 
Tuesday the 22nd February 1898 after which time no Tender will 
be received, 


AWARDS FOR GALLANTRY. 


The Board of Trade have received through the Foreign Office 
a gold watch which has been awarded by the German Government to 
Mr. Fairley Brown, master of the s.s. “ Holywell,” of Sunderland, in 
recognition of his services to the crew of the German barque 


“Smith.” Also two gold watches and chains and two gold medals » 


which have been respectively awarded by the President of the United 
States to Mr. Edward James Painter, 1st mate and acting master. 


Mr. Pavid Owens, 2nd mate, John Christensan, seaman, and-Kiner » 


Rund, cook, of the s.s. ‘‘ Hexham,” of N. Shields, m recognition 
their services to the shipwrecked crew of the American schooner 


| 
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“Grace Bradley,” which was abandoned in the Atlantic Ocean on 
the 23rd September last. 

The Board of Trade have received through the Consul-Generab 
for Sweden and Norway a binocular glass for Mr. Thomas 
Frederick Gates, master, silver medal of the 2nd Class and diploma 
for Mr. Llewelyn Couch, 1st mate, and silver medals of the 3rd 
Class and diploma for John Schuster and John Grant Cruickshank, 
boatswains, and Wm. Henry Holmes, George Roaches, and James. 
Seager, seamen of the s,s. “Mohawk,” of London, which have 
been awarded to them by the Norwegian Government in recog- 
nition of their services to the shipwrecked crew of the Norwegian 
barque “Persia” : also a binocular glass which has been awarded 
by the Norwegian Government to Mr. Charles J. Killey, master of 
the s.s. “Larnaca,” of Liverpool, in recognition of his services to 
the shipwrecked crew of the Norwegian schooner “ Alfred,” of 
Bergen, in August, 1895. 

The Board of Trade have awarded a binocular glass to Mr. Gjert. 
Sanne Gjertsen, master, a binocular glass together with a silver 
medal to Mr. Gjerman Magnussen, 2nd mate, and silver medals 
together with a sum of two pounds (2/.) each to Karl Anton 
Karlsen, carpenter, and Anders Andersen, seaman, of the 
Norwegian barque “ Vesta,”’ of Christiania, in recognition of their 
services to the sole survivor of the crew of the British ketch 
“ Maud,” of Lowestoft, which was abandoned in the North See 
on the 2nd December last. 

Also, a piece of silver plate to Mr. Svend Andersen, master, 
gold medals to Peter Mikkelsen, 1st mate, and Lars Gundersen, 
2nd mate, and silver medals and a sum of three pounds (3/.) 
each to Carl M. G.S. Garsen, carpenter, and Simon M. Simonsen 
and Jacob Larsen, seamen, of the Norwegian barque “ Hermanos,” 
of Arendal, in recognition of their services to the shipwrecked 
crew of the British s.s.“ Rutherglen,” of Glasgow, which foundered 
in the North Atlantic Ocean on the 9th November last. 

Also, piece of silver plate to Mr. Auge Georges Gicquel, master 
of the French s.s. “ Phryne,” of Algiers, in recognition of his 
humanity and kindness to certain members of the shipwrecked 
crew of the British s.s. ‘“‘ Labarrouére,” of Cardiff, which foundered 
in the Bristol Channel on the 25th November last. 

The Board have also awarded a binocular glass to Mr. Peter 
Arutsen, master of the Norwegian barquentine, “Grei,” of Lille- 
sand, in recognition of his services to the remainder of the crew of 
the “ Labarrouere,” on the occasion referred to. 

Also, a gold medal to Jakob van der Klooster, coxswain, and 
silver medals to Cornelis van der Klooster, Marinus van der 
Klooster, Nelis van der Klooster, and Hendrick Speelman, the 
crew of the Dutch lifeboat ‘Prinses Wilhelmina,” of Burgsluis, 
in recognition of their services in rescuing the crew of the British 
8.8 “ Baidar,” of Liverpool, which stranded on the coast of Holland, 
on the 29th November last. 

Also, a gold watch to Christian J. Nissen, master of the 
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German s.8, “ Melita Bohlen,” of Hambnrg, in recognition of his 
services iv rescuing the shipwrecked crew of the British s.s. 
“Drummond,” of Liverpool, which was abandoned in the North 
Atlantic Ocean on the 2nd January last. 4 

f Also, a piece of silver plate to Max Leistikow, surgeon, a 
binocular glass together with a gold medal to Wilhelm Cordes, 1st 
mate, and silver medals together with a sum of three pounds (£3. 
each to Wilhelm J. C. Godschefsky, boatswain, and Ernst J. F) 
Godschefsky, Carl O. Béckstrém, Ernst A. F. Kippler, Laurids. J. 
Lauridsen, and Anton. D. Frank, seamen of the “ Melita Bohlen,” 
in recognition of their services on the vccasion referred to. 

The Board of Trade have received through the Consul-General 
for Sweden and Norway a binocular glass which has been 
awarded by the Norwegian Government to Mr. George Robert 
Mellon, master of the s.s. “ Una,” of Hull, in recognition of his 
services to the shipwrecked crew of the Norwegian barque, 
“ Scandia,” of Christiansand. 

The Board have also received a silver medal of the 2nd Class 
and diploma for J. W. Truman, first mate, and silver medals of 
the third class and diplomas for John Olsen and Hans Prier, 
seamen, of the “Una,” in recognition of their services on the 
occasion referred to. 

The Board of Trade have also received through the Consul- 
General for Sweden and Norway, a binocular glass, which has 
been awarded by the Norwegian Government to Mr. Daniel 
Edwards, master, of the s.s. “Mexican,” of Liverpool, in recogni- 
tion of his services to the shipwrecked crew of the Norwegian 
barque “Gordon,” of Arundel. 

The Board have also received a sum of three pounds ten 
shillings (37. 10s.) for William Webster, third mate, and a sum of 
. Two pounds (2/.) each for Arthur Fletcher, boatswain, and James 
Stanton, Edward Ward, and William Murphy, seamen, of the 
“Mexican,” in recognition of their services on the occasion 
referred to, 


II.—FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. * 


The monthly accounts of Trade and Navigation show that the 
value of the imports into the United Kingdom from foreign 
countries and British possessions for the month ended 3\st 
January, 1898, was 39,916,491/., as compared with 39,775,668/. 
in January, 1897, showing an increase of 140,823/., or 0°35 per 
cent. 

The Exports of British and Irish produce and manufactures for 
January, 1898, were valued at 19,231,404/., as compared with 
19,786.2361. for January, 1897, showing a decrease of 554,821., 
or 2°80 per cent.; while the Exports of Foreign and Colonial 
Merchandise for January, 1898, amounted in value to 4,682,6611., 


as compared with 4,154,985/ for a similar period of 1897, showing 


an increase of 12-7 per cent. 
* See alco p. 242. 
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Imports,—The following table gives the value of the imports 
for January, 1898, as compared with January, 1897, according 
to the principal categories of merchandise :— 


Month ended Jan. 3ist. 
Increase, | Decrea 


1897. | 1898. 
£ £ £ z.- 
Food, Drink and Tobacco - - | 14,707,505 | 16,788,279 9.080.774 << 
Metais - - - - . -| 1,578,012 1,778,697 200,685 > 
Chemicals, Dye-Stuffs and Tarning Sub- 
stances - - - - - 572.947 11,242 61,705 
- - - 602,376 711,062 108,686 = 
Raw Materials for Manufactures - - | 14806 247 | 11.878 990 — 2,927,2 
Manufactured and Miscellaneous Articles -| 7.503681 | 8 248,221 789,640 


Total £ | 39,775,668 | 39,916.491 | 140.823 ~ 


In the imports of Articles of Food and Drink for January, 1898, 
as compared with January, 1897, the value of wheat meal and 
flour shows an increase of 182,201/., and Indian corn or maize 
117,365/.; but wheat, barley, and oats have decreased. Bacon 
shows an increase of 186,7901, and lard 131,754l., but butter, 
margarine, cheese, and eggs have, in the aggregate, decreased 
103,993/. Hops show an increase of 185,646/, potatoes of 
134,602/., sugar, unrefined, of 353,9461., coffee cf 112,652. and 
tea of 247,920/. The decrease in the imports of raw materials for 
textile manufacture is considerable, that of raw cotton amounting 
to 1,648,864/., and of raw wool to 955,244/., as compared with the 
values for January 1897. Flax, hemp, jute, and silk also show 
decreases. 

Exports.—With regard to the exports of British and Irish pro- 
duce and manufactures for January, 1898, the following table 
gives the value for that period, as compared with January, 1897. 


Month ended Jan. 3lst. 
—— Increase. | Decrease. 
1€97. 1898. 
£ £ £ F 
Animals living - - - - - 72,703 83,727 11,¢24 
Articles of food and drink - - - 834,629 824,154 - 10,475 
Raw materials - - -| 1,412,424 1,947,380 134,956 
Articles manufactured and partly manufac- 
ond tontile fabrics 9,089,838 | 8,587,368 592,480 
an cle3 manu 
from (except machinery)- - 2,535,069 | 2,772 591 237,522 
Machinery and mill work - - -| 1,477,778 | 1,071,781 — 405,997 
Miscellaneous - - - - | 4,863,795 | 4,344,413 _ 19,382 . 
Total - | 19,786,936 | 19,231,404 _ 554,832 


The exports of coal, coke and tuel have increased 97,9431, as 
compared with the value for January, 1897, and the value of the 
exports of iron, unwrought and wrought, was 223,489/. more than 
in the corresponding month of 1897, but worsted tissues decreased 
195,278/., and cotton piece coods show a decrease of 212,7181. 
(although the quantity has increased by 2,522,100 yards), and 
machinery and millwork a net decrease of 405,997, that of steam 
engines alone amounting to 146,708/. The value of locomotives 
exported to South American countries has declined from 23,0051 
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in January, 1896, and 18,686/. in January, 1897, to 4,630/. in 
January, 1898. The decrease in the value of textile machinery 
is ulso noticeable. 

Turning now to the Foreigu trade of the United Kingdom for 
the 12 months ended December 3 , 1897, as compared ‘with a 
similar period of 1896, tie most noticeable features may, venerally 
speaking, be said to be the increase in the values of the imports 
from France, Spain, the United States and Canada, and in the 
expurts to the European countries (with the exception of Germany, 
France, Portugal and Spain, which ail show slight decreases , aud 
the remarkable decline in the trade with Central and South 
American countries. The imports from these countries into the 
United Kingdom fell from a value of 19,968,100. in 1896 to 
16,387,4077 in 1897, whi'e the exports from the United Kingd>m 
to the same countries fell from 21,962,560/. to 16,969, 7261. 


III. — BRITISH COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH 
CHINA, AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
INSPECTORATE GENERAL OF CHINESE IMPERIAL 
MARITIME CUSTOMS. 


The following is a short summary of the leading changes in the 
international commercial relations between Great Britain and 
China during the present century. 

Before 1834 the East India Company had a factory at Canton, 
under supercargoes, trading only with the Chinese Hong merchants, 
who were answerable to the Chinese Government for the Customs 
Revenue derived from foreign trade. 

From 1834 to 1842 (monopoly of the East India Company being 
aholished) Great Britain was represented at Canton by Super- 
int-ndents of Trade. 

In 1842-3 British subjects were admitted under Treaties to 
trade at five ports in China with whatever persons they pleased ; 
and British Consuls were appointed who became answerable to 
the Chinese Authorities (in lieu of the Hong merchants) for the 
dues and duties payable by British subjects. 

- In 1851 Great Britain declared that her Consuls should no 
longer interfere for the protection of the Chinese Customs 
revenue. 

In 1854, on the initiative of the British Consul, a Foreign 
Inspectorate was established at Shanghai to assist the Chinese 
authorities in the administration of the Customs. 

In 1858-60, Art. 46 of the British Treaty of Tientsin with 
Rule X of the tariff attached to it, provided for the establishment 
of a uniform system for the collection of the revenue at every 
port, and the selection of any British subject to aid in the 
a lministration of the Customs Revenue, &c. 

For many years before 1834 foreigners were admitted to trade 
with China at Canton only, with the class or combination of 
authorised merchants, called the Hong Merchants, who were 
a iswerable to the Chinese Government for all dues and duties. 


| 
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The British trade at Canton was a monopoly of the East India 
Company, whose representatives there were supercargoes, a select 
committee of three senior supercargoes being to some extent, and 
with very limited powers, a governing body, recognised by the 
Chinese authorities in a representative character, and as bound to 
keep order amongst British subjects. 

In 1793, by Act oi Parliament 33 George 3rd, chap. 52, sect. 
78, owners and commanders of British ships proceeding to Japan, 
Corea, and Canton, were required to enter into covenants and give 
security to the Company for observance of the laws prescribed by 
the native states during the continuance of the ships on their 
cuasts, 

In 1833, by the Act 3 and 4 William 4th, chap. 93, which 
abolished the Company’s monopoly and opened the trade to all 
British subjects, the Crown was authorised to appoint three 
Superintendents of Trade in China, and to issue Orders in Council 
and Commissions to have force in China, 

On June 20th, 1841, Capt. Elliot, then Her Majesty’s Plenipo- 
tentiary as well as Chief Superintendent of Trade, issued a notice 
to the British in China, that preliminary arrangements had been 
concluded between the Imperial Commissioners and himself, in- 
volving, amongst other conditions, the cession of the island and 
harbour of Horgkong to the British Crown; and direct official 
intercourse between the two countries upon an equal footing. 

The Treaties of 1842-43 between Great Britain and China for 
the first time placed the system of British trade in China upon 
the basis of a definite arrangement and contract in writing to 
which the subjects of both nations could appeal in case of differ- 
ence. British Consuls were to see that the just duties and other 
dues of the Chinese Government were duly discharged by British 
subjects, and to be security for all British merchant ships entering 
apy of the five ports opened to trade. The following is a brief 
summary of the principal Treaty provisions in this connection :— 

1. The Treaty of Nanking (1842) authorizes British subjects 
to reside and trade in five ports, Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo 
and Shanghai, and provides for the appointment of British Con- 
sular officers at each of these ports, to be the medium of com- 
munication between the Chinese authorities and the British 
merchants, and to see that the just duties and other dues of the 
Chinese Government are duly discharged by British subjects; it 
cedes the Island of Hongkong to Great Britain; abolishes the 
exclusive system of the Hong merchants, and permits British 
subjects to trade with whatever persons they please ; and provides 
for the establishment of a fair and regular tariff of export and 
import customs and other dues, 

2. By the General Regulations of Trade issued in pursuance of 
the Nanking Treaty, “ the Chinese Superintendent of Customs at 
each port will adopt the means that he may jadge most proper to 
prevent the revenue suffering by fraud and smuggling,” and the 
a Consul will henceforth be security for all British merchant 

ips. 
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3. These regulations formed part of a Supplementary Treaty 
(the Bogue), which provides that all penalties and contiscations 
shall belong to the Chinese Government, and that, in any 
positive instance of smuggling transactions coming to the 
Consul’s knowledge, he will instantly apprise the Chinese 
authorities of the fact, and they will proceed to seize and 
confiscate all goods, whatever their value or nature, and will 
also be at liberty, if they see fit, to prohibit the ship from trading 
further, and to send her away as soon as her accounts are adjusted 
and paid. J 

Note. — It may be assumed that the General Regulations 
of Trade were based on the system of customs in force 
in England; e.g., the penalty of 500 dols. for a false manifest 
was the equivalent of the £100 in the English Customs Act 
for various breaches of law or regulation for which the master 
of a ship was held responsible; and the remedy in cases of 
smuggling was the prohibition of the ship from further trade as 
having forfeited her Treaty privileges, which was analagous to the 
forfeiture of ships in the English Customs system, but much less 
severe. 

N.B.—Article 8 of the Supplementary Treaty between Great 
Britain and China, signed at Hoomunchae, Oct. 8, 1843, provides 
as follows :— 

ARTICLE 8, 

“The Emperor of China, having been graciously pleased to grant 
to all foreign countries whose subjects or citizens have hitherto 
traded at Canton, the privilege of resorting for purposes of trade 
to the other four ports of Foochow, Amoy, Ningpo, and Shanghai, 
on the same terms as the English, it is further agreed, that should 
the Emperor hereafter, from any cause whatever, be pleased to 
grant additional privileges or immunities to any of the subjects 
or citizens of such foreign countries, the same privileges and 
immunities will be extended to, and enjoyed by, Bnitish subjects ; 
but it is to be understood that demands and requests are not on 
this plea to be unnecessarily brought forward.” 

Following the British Treaties, France concluded a Treaty 
with China, Sept. 24, 1844, ratified Aug. 25, 1845; and the 
United States also concluded a Treaty with China, July 3, 1844, 
ratified Dec. 31, 1845. Neither the French nor the United States 
Treaty contained any provision for Consular aid in the collection 
of the Chinese Customs Revenue, as did the British Treaties ; but 
in other respects each Treaty was, more or less, framed on the 
lines of the British Treaties of 1842-3. 

Unavailing negotiations with regard to the trade in opium con- 
tinued for several years, until at length, in 1851, the British 
Government resolved to withdraw the Consuls from any inter- 
ferencs with the Chinese Customs, and under Lord Palmerston’s 
instructions this determination was announced by a despatch from 
Sir Samuel George Bonham, Governor of Hong Kong, to Commis- 
sioner Seu, dated July 10th, 1851. The instructions from Lord 
Palmerston and the despatch from Sir S. G. Bonham will be 
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found in the correspondence respecting Consular Interference for 
the Prevention of Smugyling in China, presented to both Houses 
of Parliament 1857. Tue chief British grievance was this : that 
whiie British traders were strictly supervised by their Consuls 
who assisted the Chinese Customs authorities, other traders passed 
in goods almost without supervision, the Chinese having no Con- 
sular aid from other Powers. 

Upon the communication of this despatch, the British Consuls 
gave notice to the Chinese Authorities and British merchants that 
all business in which the Custoins were concerned, after the first 
reporting of the ship through the Consulate, would be henceforth 
transacted by the merchants and the Chinese Customs authorities 
without any Consular intervention, unless cause of complaint 
or dispute should arise on either side which could not otherwise be 
arranged. 

The confusion from the want of proper machinery of administra- 
tiun, after the withdrawal of the British Consular aidto the collection 
of therevenue, wasincreased at Shanghai by the Taeping Rebellion of 
1853. In order to remedy this state of things, upon the suggestion 
of the British Consul at Shanghai, Mr. Alcock (now Sir Rutherford 
Alcock, K.C.B., late H.B.M. Ministerin China) ,a conference was held 
between the Chinese Superintendent of Customs and the Consuls 
of the three Treaty Powers, Great Britain, France, and the United 
States of America, on June 29, 1854, and the result was an agree- 
ment that the Chinese Superintendent should appoint foreigners 
(selected by the Consuls) as Commissioners of Customs, to secure 
an honest and efficient Custom House administration in that port. 
Each Consul nominated a representative ; Mr. Wade, then British 
Vice-Consul. (the late Sir Thomas Wade, G.C.M.G.,K.C.B., for 
some time H.B.M. Minister in China) being the chief Commissioner. 
Mr. Wade resigned in 1855, and was succeeded as Chief Com- 
mi-sioner by Mr. Lay, then British Vice-Consul and Interpreter 
at Shanghai. 

Practically, under the Foreign Inspectorate at Shanghai, which 
was purely experimental and tentative, the Foreign Commissioners 
performed for the Chinese Customs at Shanghai some of the duties 
which in the case of Great Britain had been performed by the 
British Consuls at the Treaty Ports from 1843 to 1851. 

In 1857 Lord Elgin negotiated the Treaty of Tientsin, which 
was signed June 25, 1858; but the ratification was delayed uutil 
October 24, 1860. 

Art 46 of this Treaty provides that the Chinese authorities at’ 
each port shall adopt the means they may judge most proper to 
prevent the revenue suffering from fraud or smuggling. 

By agreement, in pursuance of Arts 26 and 28 of the Treaty of 
Tientsin, agreed at Shanghai, November 8th, 1858, a revised tariff 
and the rate of transit dues were determined and declared binding 
on both nations, together with other rules and regulations, for the 
better explanation of the Treaty aforesaid. 

By Rule 10 of these Rules, after stating that by Treaty, (7. e., by 
Art 46 above quoted), it is at the option of the Chinese Govern- 
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iment to adopt what means appear to it best suited to protect i 
‘revenue accruing on British e, it is agreed that one uniform 
oystem shall be enforced at every port. It also provides that the 
Chinese Government may select any British subject to aid in the 
administration of Customs revenue, in the prevention of smuggling, 
in the definition of port boundaries, or in discharging the duties of 
harbour-master ; also in the distribution of lights, buoys, beacons, 
and the like. 

The interposition thus established between the Chinese Customs 
authorities on the one hand, and the British traders on the other 
hand, was meant, not only to supply all that had been useful in 
the Hong merchants before the treaties of 1842-43, and in the 
British Consuls afterwards, until withdrawn by Lord Palmerston 
in 1851, but also to take up the construction and administration of 
a new and improved system of Chinese Customs under Art. 46 of 
the Treaty, representing, as towards the Chinese authorities, the 
views and requirements of the British traders, and, as towards the 
British traders, the views and requirements of the Chinese autho- 
Tities, 

The system of the Foreign Inspectorate, as established at 
Shanghai, was extended to all the Ports, or to speak more 
correctly, the administration of the Maritime Customs of China 
was entrusted to a special department under the Chinese Govern- 
ment, which became known as the Inspectorate General of 
Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs. It was fully recognised 
that the officer to be appointed by the Chinese Government as 
Inspector-General, must, in the order of things, be a British suv- 
ject, whilst the Commissioners at the Ports and the foreign 
members of the service, appointed by the Inspector-General. him- 
self, should be subjects of the varivuus Powers with whom China 
had treaties—the principal feature of the service therefore being a 
Cosmopolitan Staff, and its first essential being one Chief, and such 
chief a British subject. 

An interesting account of the establishment, progress, and 
operation of the Inspectorate General, as a department of the 
Chinese Government, will be found in a Memorandum by Mr. 
Robert Hart (now Sir Robert Hart, Bart., G.C.M.G.), the Inspector- 
General, dated November, 1864, given in the Blue Book con- 
taining Extracts from Papers presented to Parliament, 1865. 
China, No. 1; and valuable information on the same subject is 
contained in the despatch of Lord Elgin, February 8, 1862, 
already quoted. 

The Inspectorate General has now been in full operation for 
over 38 years with continually increasing advantages, not only to 
the Chinese Government, but also to the whole foreign trade of the 
Empire. 

A summary of the First Decennial Report of the Chinese 
Imperial Customs, which contains much useful information, is 
given in the Parliamentary Paper, “Foreign Office, 1894;- 
Miscellaneous Series, No. 3330.” 
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The following tables, which have been extracted from the 
Chinese Customs Returns of Trade for 1896 show the Trade, 
Shipping, and Revenue of China for that year. 


1. Foreign Trade. (pp. 8, 9}. 


Haikwan taels. 

The net total walue of imports and exports ' was - . - - 334,611,453 

' The re-exports amounted to - - - - - 9,033,426 

The total value was, therefore - - - - - - 343,644,878 

which British dominions contributed - - - - - 235,628,226 

Leaving for all other nations - - - - 108,016,652 

Of which— _-ikwan taels, 

Japan contributed - - 28,768,977 
Rest of Europe 27,509,517 
Other nations - - - - 34,602,435 

108,016,652 


2. Tonnage of Entries and Clearances. (pp. 30, 31). 


Tons. 
Total tonnage employed’ - - - 33,490,857 
Of which the Chinese flag 
Lea for forei - - - - - 26,239,565 
Of white the on contributed - - - - 21,847,082 
for all other nations - - - - 4,392,483 
Of which— Tons. 
Japan- - Silile - 565,992 
- - - - - 113,656 
— 4,392,483 


3. Carrying Trade. 


Haikwan taels 


Total value of foreign and coast trade was - - - - 845,210,395 
Of which the Ohinese flag carried - - - - - - 270,131,182 
Leaving for foreign flags - - - 575,079,213 
Of which the British flag carried - + 463,828,496 
Leaving for all other nations - - - - - .- 111,250,717 
Of which— Haikwan taels. ’ 

Germany carried - - 43,612,012 
Japan - - - - - 14,667,137 
France - - - - - 13,752,485 
Russia - - - - - - - - 4,502,073 
Other nations - - - - 34,717,010 

111,250,717 


* The average value of the Haikwan Tael in 1896 was 3s. 4d. 


. 
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-A percentage based upon the foregoing figures gives the follow- 


ing results : 
Value 
Chinese - - - ° 21°65 31°95 
Japanese - - - - - - - 1°69 1-74 
nce - - - - - - 1:30 1°63 
Russia - - - - - - - - 34 53 
Other nations - - - 3-98 411 
100:00 100:00 
the average of these ont 
Chinese percentages 26°80 
There remains for foreign flags- 73°20 
Of which the British flag 60:06 
for all other nations - - 13°14 
Of which— 
France - - - - - 1:46 
Othernations - - © © 4 


Thus the of the under foreign flag 
work out :— 


British - 


: - : - 82°04 

man - - - - TA9 
French - - - - - - 2:00 
Russian - - - - - - - 
Other nations - - - - - - - 5°54 
100:00 


4, Revenue. 


The total revenue for the year 1896 exceeded that for 1895 by 
1,193,977 Haikwan taels. 


Total revenue collected in 1896 was - - - - - - 22,579,366 | 
Of which the Chinese flag contributed - - 4 - - 4,872,470 
Leaving for foreign flags - . - - - 11,706,896 
Of which the British flag contributed - - - 13,460,995 
Leaving for all other nations - - - + 4,245,901 } 
Of which Haikwan taels. +—~ 

Germany contributed - - 1,792,320 

France - - - 521,179 

Japan - - - - 404,396 

Russia - - - - 336,813 


4,245,901 
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~A percentage based:upon the foregoing figures gives the: follow-_ 


ing results :— 
British ~ - - - - 59°63 
Chinese - - - - - - - 21:58 
Russian - - - - - - 1:49 
Other nations - - - 5-26 
Deduct the Chinese percentage J 21°58 
There remains for foreign nations - - « - 78:42 
Of which the British flag contributed - - - - - 59°63 
i forallothernations - - - - = 18:79 
Of which— 
- - - - - 2°31 
Russia - - - - - - - - - - 1:49 
Other nations - - - - - 5°26 
18:79 
Thus the percentages of-revenue (dues and duties) paid under 
oreign flags work out :— 
British - - - 76°04 
i French - - - - - - 2°95 
Russian - - - - - 1°90 
Othernations = - = - - = 
100 00 


| If the commercial interests of foreign countries with China 
are to be estimated by the Customs statistics, the foregoing 
| Returns are most significant, showing as they do-that Great 
Britain carries 82 per cent. of the total trade with China under 
| foreign flags, and pays 76 per cont, of the dues and duties collected 
in that trade. 


i 
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IV.-AUTHORISED GAS UNDERTAKINGS. 


The usual parliamentary returns relating to the authorised gas 
undertakings in the United Kingdom have recently been issued. 
The particulars relating to the undertakings belonging to local 
authorities are for the year ended 25th March, 1897, and for other 
undertakings for the year ended 31st December, 1896. 

The returns give information with respect to 641 undertakings, 
208 of which belong to local authorities, and 433 to companies 
and private individuals. 

The undertakings belonging to local authorities number five 
more, and those belonging to companies four more than in the 
previous year. 

The following table gives the grand totals of the two returns, 
and shows an increase in all the various items compared with the 
previous year :— 


Increase 
Companies’ A Local 
uthorities' Total. . during 
Return. Return. the year. 
Numberof authorised under- 
takings included in 
Amount of authorised 
£60,010,563 £29,984, 828 £89,995, 391 25,584,594 
Capital paid up and borrow- t : ’ 
ed... os oe £49,619,035 #£26,561,689 276,180,724 
Receipts 020, £6,639,842 £19,659,571 £198,424 
Expenditure .. ee ee £9,539.195 £4,989,283 £14,528,478 
Tons of coal carbonised ..| — 7,681,770 4,614,969 9,296,739 293 


_Number of cubic feet of gas 
ee 80,015,828,004 | 47,026,280,408 | 127,041,603,412 || 5,619,850,721' 
Number of cubic feet of gas f 


sold... 73,050,533,649 780,085 | 126,883,813,734 || ,489,611,793 
Length of gas mains, in miles 24,457 600 
Number of consumers 1,489,272 1,406, 456 2,845,728 185,967 


Number of pubilc lamps i 
lighted .. 308,180 232,464 540,644 18,756 


The increased consumption of gas during the year was more 
than 5,439 million cubic feet, which is equivalent to an increase 
of 48 per cent. upon the previous year’s consumption. 

The quantity of coal carbonised was nearly 360,000 tons more 
than in the previous year, being an increase of 3 per cent. The 
number of consumers was nearly 186,000 more, being an increase 
ot 7 percent. At the same time there was an increase of £198,000 
in the receipts, being only about 1-per cent. above the previous 
year, and the expenditure increased by £155,000, or about 1°6 
per cent. The average receipts per 1,000 cubic feet of gas sold 
therefore declined, as shown in the subjoined tables, 1-52d. in the 
case of companies, and 1°48d. in the case of local authorities ; and 
a comparison of the returns with those of the previous year shows 
that 73 companies and 50 local authorities reduced the price 
charged for gas to private consumers, while the price was increased 
only by one company. 
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Table showing average receipts. Expenditure and gross profit 
per 1,000 c.f. of gas sold for the last 5 years. 


COMPANIES. 


Year. Receipts. Expenditure. Profit. 
1892 3 9°63 2 10°32 0 10°18 
1893 - - - 83 10°21 2 9°82 1 0°39 
1894 - 3 1 2 864 1 1:96 
1895 - - - *89 2 8:09 0 11°80 
1896 - 3 6:37 2 7:04 11°33 
LocaL AUTHORITIES. 
Year. Receipts. | Expenditure, | Profit. 
s. 4d. s. 
1892 - - - 3 3°81 2 729 0 852 
1893 - - - 3 501 2 809 0 892 
1894 3 4:24 2 542 0 10°82 
1895 - - - 3 2°42 2 4:95 0 947 
1896 - - - 3 094 2 376 0 918 


The figures given in the following table suggest the differences 
which clearly exist between the conditions under which the two 
classes of undertakings are respectively carried on. It will be 
observed that the average number of private consumers supplied 
by each local authority is more than double the average number 
supplied by each company, and that the average number of private 
consumers per mile of main is nearly 60 per cent. more in the case 
of local authorities than of companies, while the average consump- 
“tion of each private consumer supplied by local authorities is 
40 per cent. less than in the case of those supplied by companies. 


Average number | Average number | Average annual 
supplied by each | supplied per mile | consumption of 
Undertaking of of main of gas by 


ona (1) (2) (1) (2) Q) | (2) 

Private Private Private 
Con- Public Con- Public Oon- Public 

sumers. | Lamps. | sumers. | Lamps. | sumers. | Lamps. 


Companies - - 3,324 712 95 20 47,553 | 17,222 
Local Authorities | 6,762 1,117 151 25 28,196 | 14,949 


For the first time information is given in the returns with 
yogard to thequantity of materials other than coal used in the 


| 
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manufacture of gas. 49 companies and 26 local authorities 
have furnished information in this particular. The following 
statement shcws a marked increase in the quantity of gas made 
tor each ton of coal carbonised, but it is obvious that this increase 
may be accounted for toa large extent by the increasing use of 
other materials than coal in the manufacture of gas. 


Average number of cubic feet of gas made 
Tear per ton of coal carbonised. 
Companies. Local Authorities. 
1892 - - 10,138 9,882 
10,157 9,871 
18994 - - + - - 10,186 9,946 
1896 - - - 10,416 10,190 


The returns also include for the first time information with 
regard to the supply of water-gas. At the date of the returns 
eleven companies and seven local authorities were supplying water- 
gas mixed with coal-gas in varying proportions, and in no case 
was water-gas supplied without admixture. 

Companies’ Return.—Turning to the companies’ return, it will 
be observed that the total amount of share capital paid up on 
December 31st, 1896, was £41,433,325, of which sum £10,296 ,286 
(including premiums amounting to £3,512,818) had been raised 
under the Auction Clauses. The authorised share capital was 
£48,483,157. The increase in these figures over those in the 
previous year is largely a nominal one, due to the effect of various 
conversion schemes sanctioned by Parliament. 

One hundred and sixty two companies paid a dividend of 10 per 
cent. on their original capital, and 54 paid dividends varyiny from 
10} to 22} per cent., mostly under the sliding scale ; 15 companies 
paid no dividend. Only 4 undertakings were worked at a loss, 
the aggregate loss being £193. ; ; 

The lowest price charged for gas was 1s. 9d. per 1,000 cubic 
feet at Plymouth, the company paying a dividend, under the 
operation of the sliding scale, equivalent to 124 per cent. on their 
original capital. At the Hull station of the British Gas Light 
Company the price charged was 1s. 10d. per 1,000 cubic feet. 
The company is not working under the sliding scale. a 

The highest price charged, namely, 7s. per 1,000 cubic feet, 
was at Fort William, where the undertaking belongs to an 
individual. 

The highest dividends paid under the sliding scale were 16} 
per cent. by the Harrogate Gas Company, 15 per cent. by the 
Wandsworth and Putney Gas Company, 14} per cent. by the 
Louth Gas Company, and 14 per cent. by the Ashton, Eastbourne, 
and Croydon Gas Companies. 
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The highest dividends paid by companies not under the sliding 
scale were 22} by the Kingston-upon-Hull Gas Company, and 15 
per cent, by the Warwick Gas Company. 

The average rate of dividend paid by the companies upou their 
original capital is shown by the subjoined tabular statement to 
have increased from 8J. 5s. 24d. in 1895 to 81. 6s. 10jd in 1896. 


No. of Companies. 


Dividend paid on Original Capital. 


1993. | 1994. | 1998. 


No dividend 
4 percent. . 
1 
” 
14 ” 
2 


” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 


208 


” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
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Dividend paid on Original Capital; SOG: : 
1992. |. 1893. 1894. 008. 1896, 
103 ” - - - 1 — 
. 1 2 1 1 
1 1 1 1 
13 agiual - oF @ 8 2 4. 
14 3. 3 8, 14/778 3, 
143 ” 3 lil a! 1 
~ 1 2 
Gas not yet supplied - 4; ab adiladip @ 
Average dividend of 418 com-}| ten 
paniee, 1895 58, 23d. 
Average rage dividend of of 81. 6s. 103d. § ij 


‘Local. Authorities’ Return.—The total , -mouey 
borrowed by local authorities for the purposes of their gas under- 
takings down to March 25th, 1897, was £26,561,6 89, 

The lowest prices charged for gas 8 upplied to private 
consumers were ls. 10d. and 2s. per 1,000 cubic feet, with 


discount of 2d. at Widnes ; and the highest prices were 6s. 8d. 
per 1,000 cubic feet at Kirkcudbright and 7s. at Tain. 
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The expenditure exceeded the receipts in 7 cases, and in 31 
cases the excess of receipts over expenditure was insufficient to 
provide for payment of interest, &c. 

The five local authorities shown in the following table made a 
profit of over £20,000 during the year, after payment of interest, 
&c. Five other local authorities, namely, Leicester, Burnley, 
Stockport, Bradford and Birkenhead made a profit of over 
£10,000. 


Place. . Net profit. Price charged to How profit was applied. 
Private consumeis. 
&. 
£40,000 in aid of rates 
Manchester - -| 68,324 2/3 and £28,324 to sus- 
pense account. 
Belfast - -| 650,449 2/9, discount 24 to 20 %|To capital account, etc, 
: 2/3, 2/5 and 2/7, To City improvement 
Birmingham -| 35,260 5% rate. 
£9,623 to reserve fund 
Bolton- - 30,712 3/, discount 6d. and £24,057 in aid of 
rates. 
Nottingham- -| 29,280 2] to 2/6 Not yet applied. 


V.—SUBSIDISED MAIL SERVICE BETWEEN jNORWAY 
AND THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


A communication dated 15th January last has been received 
at the Foreign Office from H. M. Consul-General at Christiania, 
iving the main points of a report issued. by the Norwegian Home 
epartment on the question as to “ how far the present subsidised 
Norwegian line of steamers should continue to run to Newcastle, 
or should be changed to Grimsby or some neighbouring port.” 

The report commences by pointing out the reasons which mili- 
tate against Newcastle as the British port to which the subsidised 
steamers aretorun. The sum voted by the Storthing in 1889 for 
the subsidising of the line was chiefly given with the object of 
obtaining a better postal connection between Great Britain and 
the West Coast of Norway. But there was also the hope that the 
Norwegian Export trade to Great Britain would thus receive an 
impetus—a hope however which would appear to have been 
realised only to a very slight extent. The total Norwegian 
exports to Great Britain have, indeed, increased during the period 
from 1890 to 1896 by 694,400/. But tlie chief classes of goods 


sent to Great Britain from the West Coast of Norway, the district 
affecting the traffic carried on by these steamships, are fish, butter, 
and canned provisions. It is true that the total exportation of the 
two last mentioned articles has increased by over 100 per cent. when 
the periods 1887-91 and 1892-96 are compared together. But the 
fish export from Norway has made but little progress, and, if 
salmon and flounders are excepted, shows a decline. 
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The reason for the alleged failure to justify former expectations 
is attributed in a great measure to the choice of Newcastle as the 
port of destination. Newcastle, it is said, has no fish market or 
wholesale fish buyers in the real sense of the words, and it is com- 
plained that the railway freights from Newcastle to the chief 
centres of consumption are higher than from more southern ports. 

In considering which British port should be chosen in the place 
of Newcastle as the destination of the subsidised Norwegian 
steamers, the Committee has had to take into consideration three 
factors—postal arrangements, tourist traffic, and the Norwegian 
fish export trade. None of the ports on the East Coast of Great 
Britain is considered to combine in the highest degree the 
advantages most favourable to each of these three branches. 

Having regard to the commercial aspect of the question, the 
Humber basin: is considered as affording the most favourable 
import centré after London, while the Tyne basin is regarded .with 
least favour; and preference over Newcastle is given to Hull and 
Grimsby in regard to discharging and warehousing facilities, 

Fo r postal purposes alone, Aberdeen is recommended, as being 
only 25 hours from Bergen, or 38 in all from Bergen to London, 
via Aberdeen: It is argued that the British capital can be 
reached in 40 hours via Leith, 424 via Newcastle, 48 via Hull, 
46 via Grimsby, and 52 via Harwich. 

The Committee finally recommend Newcastle, Hull, or Grimsby 
for equal consideration as the best postal routes. They point out 
that the hindrances offered by low tides in the Humber can be 
overcome by landing the mails in tenders. 

When considering the interests of the passenger traffic it is 
admitted that Newcastle has proved a well-chosen port; but it is 
maintained that a more southerly port would serve equally well, 
and in any case the passenger traffic is not considered of sufficient 
importance by itself to justify the retention of Newcastle. 

As a further proof that this question of change of route has 
been instigated by considerations of increasing the export trade, 
it is also urged that Grimsby fish market received in 1896 from 
British fishermen alone more fish than the total results of the 
Norwegian fisheries the year before, and that Norwegians have 
peat missed many opportunities of disposing of their fish to 
England. 

The choice of the Committee lies therefore between Hull and 
Grimsby, but as Messrs. Wilson, Son and Company’s line already 
runs to the first-named port, the latter is finally recommended. 

Should it be feared that Grimsby is too near Hull, and that it 
would suffer from Messrs. Wilson’s competition, London is 
suggested as the next most advantageous, being the largest centre 
of consumption, 


| 
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Vi.—BRITISH AND COAL AT HAMBURG 
IN 1897. 


In a report received: at the Foreign Office from H.M: Consul- 
General at Hamburg on the import trade at that port in 1897 of 
British and Westphalian coal, it is stated that during the year 
1897 no. less. than 2,156,000 tons of British and 1,452,000 tons of 
Westphalian coal and coke were imported to Hamburg for local 
consumption and in transit. Comparing these figures with the 
respective importations which took place during each of the 


Pp ing’ ten years, the development of this important trade will 
appear to have been as follows :— 
; Importations of Coal and Coke into Hamburg. 
Year. — 
British. Westphalian. Totals. 

1,230,000 tons........ 548,500 tons.........s- 1,778,500 ton 
1893........ 1,596,186 4, 1,008,590 ,, 2,599,726 ,, 
1897.1...) 2,156,000, 1,452,090 ,, 3,608,090 ,, 


The total increase in the.importations of. coal and coke, British 
and Westphalian together, in 1897, compared with those of the 
preceding twelve months, was, therefore, 400,280, tons ; but whilst 
in the former the increase was 358,000 tons, the increase in the 
Westphalian product was only 41,280 tons lastyear. 

The chief reason for the importations of Westphalian coal and 
coke nof having been more extensive is stated. to have been that 
the demand for German inland consumption in 1897 was excep- 
tionally large; apd that in consequence only a comparatively 
small amount was available, for exportation from the Westphalian 
coal fields to Hamburg, especially as prices offered at Hamburg 
were lower than those obtained from inland consumers. British 
firms were, therefore, able to obtain many important, municipal 
and other contracts at Hamburg and in the adjacent districts. 

A further cause of ,the comparatively small increase. in the 
importations of Westphalian coal to Hamburg in 1897 is stated to 
have been the want of sufficient rolling-stock on the Prussian 
North-Western Railway lines. 

During the first two months of 1897 the course of, business in 
British coal at Hamburg was. still unfavourably affected by the 
continued strike of the dock labor 


labourers at that port ; and old stocks 
were nearly all exhausted by the beginning of March. 

After the strike had been brought to a termination, large 
quantities of British coal arrived in Hamburg ; and prices accord- 
ingly fell to such a low figure that importers can hardly have 
made any profit on sales. In autumn, however, prices advanced 
again and business became more satisfactory. 
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It is the opinion in Hamburg that the long-continu ike i 

he op - ed strike in 
the engineering trade in the United Kingdom, and the conseguent 
large falling off in the consumption of coal at home, hag had the 


effect of flooding Hamburg and other forei i iti 
coal during the past six months. 


It may be observed on this occasion that an association was 


formed last year by the importers of British coal in Hamburg f 
. 0 
the purpose of fixing the general conditions of the local cals ant 
delivery of this article at that port ; and it is stated that a very 
a effect for the interests of all concerned has resulted from 
ep. 
The expected further reduction in the railway rates f 
for West- 
phalian coal and coke from the German coalfields to Hamburg 
pend ny agen place, _ it is looked forward to at a near date 
y as the rates for iron (shi ildi rposes ' 
e total output of the mines belonging to the Westphalian coal 
syndicate which was established in 1893 and which was then 
stated to be thirty-three million tons, will, it is said, reach forty 
tons in the year 1898, 
nsidering that only a comparatively small proportion of this 
large quantity has been, and is, destined for exportation, this largely 
rapidly ex 
panding iron and steel industry of 


VII.—THE TRAFFIC ON THE “KAISER WILHELM” 
CANAL. 


A report dated 12th January last has been received at the: 


Foreign Office from Mr. W. Ward, H.M. Consul General at 
Hamburg, on the traffic on the ‘“ Kaiser Wilhelm” Canal during 
the year 1896-1897. According to official returns recently pub- 
lished the aggregate number of vessels (subject to dues) of all 
nations which made use of the “ Kaiser Wilhelm ” Canal in the 
year 1896-7 (viz., from April 1st, 1896, to March 31st 1897), was 
19,960, measuring together 1,848,458 tons register. 

Of this number 8,287 were steamers measuring together 
1,407,435 tons, and 11,673 were sailing vessels measuring together 
441,023 tons. 

Deducting those vessels which only traversed a portion of the 
canal, itappears that the total number which actually passed 
through its entire length (entering through the lock at one end and 
passing out through the lock at the other end) was 8,084 ships of 
together 1,542,577 tons register. , 


Comparing the figures first mentioned with those for the preced-_ 


ing twelve monthly period, they will show the increase of traffic 
which has taken place in 1896-7, viz :— 


| 
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Total tonnage of vessels using the canal :— 
1895-6... 1,505,983 tons register 
1896-7... 

and comparing further the seven-monthly period subsequent to 
September 1st, 1896, the date when the canal dues were reduced 
w,th the same period of the previous year, when the higher rates 
were still in force, the following figures will show the increase 
for the period from September Ist, 1896, to March 31st 1897, 
viz :— 


Steamers. Sailing Vessels. Receipts 
Seven Months from Canal 
ended Dues. 


No. | Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 


March 31st, 1896 - 3,707 | 647,365 4,373 182,238 | £24,819 
March 31st, 1897 ° 4,187 880,411 5,645 223,693 26,653 


With regard to the traffic during the year ending March 31st 
1896, it may be further stated that 89°48 per cent. of the total 
number of vessels using the canal, and 68°21 per cent. of the total 
tonnage were under the German flag.* 

Next to the German flag in point of n umber and tonnage ranked 
the vessels under Swedish, then under Dutch, under British, under 
Russian, Norwegian, French, and lastly, under the Belgian 
flac. 

The exact number of British vessels is not given, but cannot 
have exceeded 200 ; and proves that so far at least only very limited 
use has been made of the “ Kaiser Wilhelm” Canal by British 
shipping, the chief reason doubtless being the high rates still 
payable (in spite of the reduction already made), and another 
reason being probably that shipmasters, if they are permitted to 
select the route, prefer the old accustomed passage round the 
Skaw. 

The traffic which has reaped the greatest benefit from the con- 
struction of the canal is the German coasting trade; of the 
total number of 19,960 vessels using the canal in 1896-1897, 
15,501 ships of together 636,324 tons register (against 12,941 
ships of together 557,069 tons register) were employed in that 

e. 
Amongst these must be also reckoned 3,144 steamers of together 
351,139 tons, which, belonging to local German passenger lines 
conveyed passengers daily between Kiel, Rendsburg, and” 
Bunsbuttel. 

Must sailing vessels, excepting those of the smaller class (which 
used their sails) were towed through the canal by steamers. 

With regard to the nature of the cargoes which were transported 
through the canal in 1896-7, it may be of interest to note that 
454 vessels of 55,967 tons were Jaden with coal (from the United 
Kingdom or German North §+a ports to Baltic ports); 1,807 


*The number of German vessels of war of all kinds which have made use of the 


canal since July Ist 1895 has been 519. 


} | 
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vessels of 65,392 tons were laden with stones (from Sweden and 
German Baltic ports to German North Sea ports); 190 vessels of 


33,450 tons were laden with iron (from German North Sea ports © 


to German Baltic ports); 1,067 vessels of 236,678 tons were 
laden with wood (from Sweden, Russia, and German Baltic ports 
to Holland and German North Sea ports); 1,711 vessels of 
134,157 tons were laden with grain (from German Baltic ports to 
German North Sea ports); 138 vessels of together 27,204 tons 
were laden with cattle (from Denmark to German North Sea 
ports). The remainder of the vessels were laden with miscella- 
neous bulk of general cargoes, or were in ballast. 

The average duration of the passage of steamers through the 
canal during the period under review was 9 hours 33 minutes 
In summer the time occupied was of course shortest, and the 
average of July was only 7 hours 33 minutes, whilst in winter 
months, viz., in February, the average duration was 11 hours 19 
minutes. For vessels being towed, the average annual duration 
was 23 hours 48 minutes. 

Navigation on the canal was more or less interrupted by fog 
during 81 days, and by ice during 43 days. 

The number of casualties during the entire period for which 
returns have been made, viz., from July 1st, 1895 to March 31st 
1897, has been as follows : 18 serious casualties and 224 slight 
casualties. Inthe case of 154 vessels, moreover, delays were 
caused by unforeseen circumstances. 

The total receipts in 1896-1897 from dues of all kinds amounted 
to 50,8421. ; and the total expenses to 103,239/.; thus showing an 
excess of expenditure for 12 months of 52,3977. It appears that a 
considerable outfall has, up to the present, been caused by the ex- 
penses for towage, the existing charges for which are considered by 
the Administration to be far too low, and an increase in the rates of 
‘towage is therefore most probable. 

Upon the whole, as will have been seen, the canal has, during 
the twelve months under review, only paid about one-half of its 
expenses. Whether, looking to the above-mentioned increase in 
the canal traffic, as well as to the amount of dues received, since 
reduction of the rates on September 1st, 1896, it may under such 
circumstances be found possible to make further reductions and 
thereby obtain a larger traffic, remains to beseen. Officially, it 
is asserted that, in any event, no reduction can take place in the 
ordinary annual expenditure, so that no saving can be effected in 
this way; but that, on the contrary, additional expenses may 
possibly have to be incurred for certain necessary works on the 
canal. 

The present condition of the various canal works is considered 
to be, upon the whole, satisfactory. A number of large and-dan- 
gerous stones in the bed of the canal, which had caused serious 
damage to ships,have now been removed. Besides other minor 
improvements, the building wharf at Saatsoe, and the electrical 
lighting of the inner harbour of Bunsbiittel (the North Ses 


entrance) have been completed. A much-needed improvement, 
B 
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viz: the lengthening and Ceepening of the canal sidings, so as to 
be able to afford sufficient room for vessels in tow of steamers, and 
also for large vessels of war, has, however, not yet been effected. 


VIIL—THE GERMAN MERCANTILE MARINE. 


In a publication entitled “Die Seeinteressen des Deutschen 
Reiches,” which has recently been issued by the German Naval 
department, some interesting particulars are given of the progress 
of the German Mercantile Marine since the establishment of the 
Empire. 

In 1871 Germany only owned 150 steam vessels, with an 
aggregate tonnage of 82,000 tons, and 4,350 sailing vessels, with 
a burthen of 900,000 tons. In 1897 the number of steam 
vessels ‘amounted to 1,125, wlth a tonnag2 of 900,000 tons, and 
2,500 sailing vessels, with a tonnage of 600,000. This progress 
is very marked, the number of steamers having sextupled, and 
the tonnage having increased ten times. Assuming that one 
steam ton is equivalent to three sailing tons, this publication 
estimates the carrying power of the mercantile navy at the end 
of 1897 at 3,360,000 tons. 

Since the annexation in 1888 of Hamburg, Altona and Bremen 
to the “Zoliverein,” these towns have, by the expenditure of 
enormous capital, obtained new and capacious harbours. The 
cost sanctioned by the State at Hamburg is estimated at 
15,000,000/.; at the neighbouring ports of Bremen, Vegersack, 
aud Bremerhaven together 5,700,000/. ; Altona, 450,000/. ; Geeste- 
mund, 800,000/.; Dantzig, 400,000/.; and Stettin, 1,450,000/. 
These figures show that the two principal ports, Hamburg and 
Bremen, have alone absorbed more than half of the total sum 
expended upon the construction and improvement of all the 
German ports. 

Taking next the movement of shipping at the various ports, 
it is stated that in 1873 there were 94,700 vessels entered and 
cleared with a tonnage of 12,300,000 tons; while in 1895 the 
corresponding figures were 133,800 ships and 30,500,000 tons. 
In the foreign trade 50,650 vessels entered and cleared in 1873, 
and 52,700 in 1895—an increase of 4 per cent. only, but the 
tonnage during the same period showed an increase of 131 per 
cent.—the actual figures being 10,400,000 tons in 1873 and 
24,000,000 tons in 1895. The number of vessels bound to or 
coming from European ports amounted in 1873 to 47,500, with a 
tonnage of 8,200,000 tons; in 1895, the number was only 46,800, 
but the tonnage had doubled. The trade between the German 
ports and foreign extra~-European ports was represented in 1873 
by 3,200 vessels with a tonnage of 2,200,000, and in 1895 by 
3,9C0 vessels of a total tonnage of 7,000,000 tens. 


i 
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IX.—THE UNITED STATES MERCANTILE MARINE, 


The annual report of the Bureau of Navigation has recently: 
been issued by the Treasury Department of the United States. - 

According to this report, the total construction for the year 
ended June 30, 1897,—891 vessels of 232,233 gross tons—is the 
largest annual output since the fiscal year ended June 30, 1891, 
when it reached 1,384 vessels of 369,302 tons. The year of - 
greatest construction was 1855, when 2,027 vessels, of 583,450 
tons were built in the United States. 

The Great Jakes regior for the first time has built more 
tonnage than all the rest of the country—120 vessels, of 116,937 
tons, compared with 771 vessels, of only 116,298 tons, for the rest 
of the United States. 

The square-rigged sailing vessel has virtually ceased to be a 
product of American shipyards. During the fiscal year, however, 
64,309 tons of sailing vessels were built in the United States, 
compared with a British output, according to Lloyds, of 42,802 
tons for the calendar year 1896. No ships or barks were built in 
the United States during the past fiscal year, and only one barken- 
tine. By special act Congress admitted one foreign-built bark to 
registry. In 1855 American yards turned out 507 square-rigged 
vessels, 

The total documented tonnage on June 30, 1897 (4,769,020 
tons), is the largest for twenty-one years, except 1893, when it was 
4,825,071 tons. The largest American documented tonnage on 
record was 5,539,812 tons, on June 30, 1861. 

Considering the speed and number of trips of steam vessels 
compared with sailing vessels, the American merchant fleet has 
never before been so efficient as this year. The documented steam 
tonnage amounts to 2,358,558 tons; sail tonnage, including docu- 
mented barges and canal boats, to 2,410,462 tons. Construction 
thus far, while small in amount, indicates that at the end of the 
current fiscal year the steam tonnage for the first time will exceed 
the combined tonnage of sailing vessels, barges, and canal boats. 
In 1861 sailing tonnage amounted to 4,662,609 tons, steam to 
877,204 tons. Conclusions concerning aggregate tonnage at any 
given time must be qualified by a consideration of all the facts. 
Thus, by Act of Congress in 1874, about 600,000 tons of canal 
boats and barges were exempved from documents and are no longer 
carried on the Government’s books. The great decrease during 
the fiscal year 1875-76 is attributable chiefly to this cause. In 
1818 about 200,000 tons of vessels destroyed or lost during the 
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war of 1812 were struck off the list, on which they had been 
carried for several years. Last year by the earnest searches of 
collectors of customs many vessels abandoned for years were struck 
from the list. The tonnage thus dropped amounted to 51,251 
tons, compared with an annual average of 28,820 tons for the 
previous seven years. 

The tonnage registered for foreign trade, excluding whaling 
vessels, amounted to 792,845 gross tons, the lowest since 1841. 
The greatest was 2,496,894 tons in 1861. One, “St. Louis,” of 
nearly 12,000 tons, now is equal, however, annually as a carrier to 
over 20 of the American ships in existence before the war. 

The whale fisheries employ 12,714 tons, compared with the 
maximum of 198,594 tons in 1858. 

The American tonnage sold to foreigners amounted to 8,243 
tons, the smallest amount since 1844. The largest amount sold 
to foreigners in a year of peace was 77,054 tons, in 1874. 
During the four years preceding the close of the Civil War the 
American tonnage sold to foreigners amounted to 774,652 tons. 

The increase in tonnage during the last ten years may be 
almost exclusively attributed to the growth of shipbuilding on the 
Great Lakes, as is indicated by the following table, showing the 
total American documented tonnage by geographical districts on 


June 30th of each year designated :— 
1897. 1887. 1877. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Atlantic and Gulf Coasts - - - | 2,647,796 2,847,135 2,944,865 
Pacific Coast - - - 439,012 334,669 251,556 
Total Salt Water - - | 3,086,808 3,181,804 3,196,421 
Great LakesSystem - © © =| 1,410,103 733,069 610,160 
Western Rivers - 272,109 356,355 436,018 
Total Fresh Water - - | 1,682,212 1,089,424 1,046,178 
Grand Total - - - 4,769,020 4,271,228 | 4,242,599 


The discovery and utilisation of the mineral wealth of the Great. 
Lakes region, supplemented by timely appropriations by Congress 
for the improvement of navigation, have brought about a maritime 
growth in that portion of the United States which is without 
parallel in maritime history. The American lake fleet alone is 
greater than that of any foreign naticn except Great Britain or 
Germany. 

While the salt-water tonnage, including that engaged in both 
the foreign and coasting trade, is less in volume than it was tweut, 
years ago, it has been rendered much more efficient in carryit 5 
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power by the substitution of steam for sail. The steam tonnage 
for the periods named was :— 


1897. 1887. 1877. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Atlantic and Gulf Coasts - - 1,011,102 773,822 656,316 
Pacific Coasts - - - - 195,145 160,556 79,841 
Total salt water - - 1,206,247 934,378 736,157 

Great Lakes system - - - 977,235 390,398 201,085 
Western Rivers - - - 175,075 217,942 233,954 
Total Fresh water - . - 1,152,310 608,340 435,039 
Grand total - - 2,358,557 1,542,718 1,171,196 


On June 30th, 1897, the Merchant Marine of the United 
States, including all kinds of documented shipping, comprised 
22,633 vessels, of 4,769,020 gross tons. On June 30th, 1896, it 
comprised 22,908 vessels, of 4,703,880 gross tons. 


X.—AMERICAN COMPETITION WITH BRITISH TRADE 
IN COLOMBIA. 


Mr. Villiers, Acting Consul-General at Bogota, in a recent 
Report to the Foreign Office, states that, in view of certain clauses 
in the recent United States Tariff Law, a determined attempt will 
perhaps be made by that country to secure more trade with 

Colombia; the chief obstacles to this have hitherto. 
’ been the higher cost of production in the United States, 
and the refusals to grant the long terms of credit customary in. 
Bogota. 

The Board of Trade Journal, in June and September last, 
published accounts of the Philadelphie Commercial Museum, and 
referred to the efforts being made thereby to obtain fuller trade. 
information concerning South America. 

In cotton, linen, or cloth goods, United States competition need 
not at present be feared; the danger is more likely to come from 
trade in iron, steel, railway materials, and rolling stock, 
bridges &c. ; not only in the heavy materials, but also in such 
small articles as steel tools, saws, files, and rasps, meat choppers, 
wire nails, &c. Now also that coffee and sugar planting is increas- 
ing, and more especially the proper drying and preparing of the. 
former and refining of the latter, machinery for these purposes 
deserves the attention of Great Britain. Some excellent wheat is 
also being grown, and flour mills have been erected in certain 
districts. Architectural sheet ironwork, roofing, &c.,and barbed 
wire are already largely supplied from the States, as are also 
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bicycles, sewing machines, clocks, false jewellery, candles, 
electrical appliances, &c. 

This brief, and by no means complete, outline concerning possible 
or actual competition may be of use to British Commerce ; but 
the most important thing in trade with Colombia is the question 
of packing. 

British firms and mercantile houses who “ship to all parts of 
the world ” are much too apt to think that their experience has 
taught them all there is to know about the packing and tran- 
shipment of goods ; and consequently they do not comply with 
specific directions sent to them. This is not a theory; but 
a fact. 

Goods to arrive at any interior Colombian town must be 
racked for mule transport whenever this is possible but the 
requirements for this particular form of transport vary according 
to the quality of the road over which the merchandise has to 
travel ; on some roads, that is to say, a mule can carry a load that 
he could not on another ; sometimes it is a question of weight, 
sometimes of length of the load, and whether the road is muddy, 
marshy, rocky, precipitous or tortuous, with rocky defiles, &c. ; 
and sometimes the load can only be tiunsported by tullocks. 

Another question to be considered in packing is the equality 
of loads. A large consignment of merchandise packed in an 
infinite variety of shape, weight, and size, may be kept waiting 
until each package can be paired; if this cannot be done with 
one of the same consignment the carriers will pair it with one of 


another consignment, for which they will patiently wait months 


if necessary, to the loss and annoyance of the consignee, who per- 
haps will ultimately have to pay exorbitant special rates to 
-obtain his guods, which careful packing might have avoided. 

Again the question of goods arriving in the dry or rain- 
season, some roads becoming almost impassable in the latter 
period; makes a difference as to the method of packing, and con- 
sequent economy in transport. pili 

Shipments are sometimes conveyed by bullock carts in the few 
parts where a suitable road exists, or are carried on men’s 
shoulders at enormous expense. 

On such points no “many years’ experience all over the 
world” can ever be a guide, and a little reflection seems to make 
so evident that its demonstration would appear unnecessary were 
it not that experience proves the contrary ; the explanations or 
_excuses for not following shipping directions only cause exasper- 
ation and disappointment, and turn trade into channels where care in 
this all-important particular is more scrupulously observed. 
England should surely by proper attention to such simple 
details do all in her power to maintain her supremacy. (Foreign 
Office, Miscellaneous Series 442). 
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XIL—THE PORTS OF THE MAGDALENA RIVER. 


A report dated 29th November last has been received at the 
Foreign Office from the Acting British Consul at Panama, trans- 
mitting reports on the trade of the United States of Colombia via 
the Magdalena, with especial reference to the ports of that river, of 
which the principal ones are :—Barranquilla, Calamar, Jesus del 
Rio, Zambrano, Magangue, Banco, La Gloria, Bodega del Carmen, 
Puerto Nacional, Bodega Ocafia, Bodega del Sur, Bodega Central, 
Bodega Scgamaso, Puerto Berrio, Nare, and La Dorada,—all on the 
Lower Magdalena. The following are on the Upper Magdalena :— 
Arrancaplumas, Cambao, Ambalema, Ricaurte, Upito, Purificacion, 
and Neiva. 

The cargo is divided in Barranquilla for different parts of the 
Republic, loaded on the various steamboats which carry it to 
certain river ports, according to destination. | 

Calamar is the port through which all import and export cargo 
of the Cartagena route passes. 

Jesus del Rio is the principal bodega from whence is shipped’ 
the tobacco from Carmen (State of Bolivar) and neighbouring 
villages, and Zambrano is another port of exportation for tobacco- 
from Carmen. 

Magangue is a village with quite a number of houses of 
“material” (stone or brick), and is the port from whence is. 
shipped all the cargo that is destined to the towns on the plains. 
of Corozal. 

Banco is a port where are disembarked all goods destined for- 
the small towns along the river Cesar and the valley of Upar. 

La Gloria and Bodega de Carmen are ports for deposit of goods 
that are en route to Carmen (State of Santander) and neighbouring 
villages, and from whence is shipped the coffee that is produced in. 
those districts. 

Puerto Nacional, Bodega Ocaiia, and Bodega del Sur are ports of’ 
disembarkation for goods destined to Ocafia” and neighbouring: 
villages, and from whence is shipped the coffee produced in that. 
part of the State of Saatander. Bodega del Sur serves at the 
present time as a port of importation and exportation for part of 
the commerce of Bucaramanga. 

Bodega Central is the principal port of the business of Bucara- 
manga, State of Santander, which is carried along the River Lebrija, 
and Bodega Sogamoso is another port of importation and exporta- 
tion for the commerce of Santander, along the Sogamosa river. 

Puerto Berrio and Nare are the ports of the State of Antioquia. 

La Dorada is the port situated in the extreme end of navigation 
in the Lower Magdalena, through which passes all business 
destined for Honda, Manizales, Bogota, and other ports of the 
Upper Magdalena. Cargo is forwarded from La Dorada by rail- 

oad to Arrancaplumas. Part of this is re-embarked in steamboats 


. 
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of the Upper Magdalena, and another part goes to Bogota and 
surrounding places, crossing the river (Magdalena) in a ferry boat 
which is secured by means of strong wires. On the other side of 
the river is situated the small villag e Capastran, from which place 
the cargo goes to its destination by mule back. 

_ From Bodega Central the cargo is carried in steam launches up 
the river Librija to a place called Estacion Santander, from where 
it is taken in canoes to Puerto Santos, and from Puerto Santos to 
the interior by mules. 

From Puerto Berrio freight goes by railroad to Pavas, and from 
Pavas forwardon mules. From all the other ports of the Lower 
Magdalena cargo goes to its destination on mules. 

. The bodegas of the Compania Colombiana de Transportes, in 
Barranquilla, have a capacity of 5,000 tons, more or less, and are 
constructed for the greater part of brick and lime, with flat roofs of 
the same material ; others of corrugated iron, the walls and the roofs 
the same or with roofs of clay tile. They are situated on the 
bank of the swamp, and unite Barranquilla with the Magdalena 
River, and are provided with aqueduct tubing, having, moreover, 
powerful pumps. 

The other bodegas on the river are for the greater part con- 
structed of corrugated iron; it is not known whether they are 
provided with fire pum 

It is established by general rule that the conveyor of cargo is 
responsible for the damage that results to it while in his possession 
unless he can prove that it has been caused by some accident 

beyond his control. 


| 
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XIL—THE TRADE OF PARA AND THE AMAZON. 


A report dated 15th December last has been received at the 
_ Foreign Office from Her Majesty’s Consul at Pardé on the trade 
of that district. In this it is stated that the total amount of 
Amazonian rubber exported from Paré, Manfos, Bolivia, and 
Peru during the 12 months ended June 30, 1897, was 22,216 tons, 
of which 12,368 tons were sent to Europe, and 9,848 to the 
United States. The Amazonian crop during the same period 
amounted to 22,315 tons of which 9,100 tons belonged to the State 
of Para. The amount of Amazonian rubber exported during the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1896, was 21,597 tons, of which 12,542 tons 
were sent to Europe (10,637 to the United Kingdom, ani 1,995 to 
France), and 9,055 to the United States; while the amount of 
Amazonian rubber exported in 1897 (Jan. 1 to Dec. 15) was 
20,554 tons, of which only 9,726 tons went to Europe and 10,828 
tons to the United States. 
The following table gives the relative values of the principal 
exports from Para during the year 1896-97, and the amounts of 
duties collected on them :— 


Values. Duties. 

£ £ 
Rubber - 1,977,596 415,295 
Cocoa - - - - «tte 96,825 3,873 
Nuts - - - - - - 49,324 7,892 
£2,123,745 £427,060 
Total Exports £2,146,287 £428,897 


The bulk of the cocoa amounting to 3,434 tons went to France. 
In the year 1895 the export of this article amounted to 5,225 
tons. 

Nuts are exported to the United Kingdom and the United 
States in about equal proportions. 

According to a return of the Chamber of Commerce of Para 
581 vessels of 538,695 tons resorted to that port during 1896, in 
comparison with 504 vessels of 485,304 tons in the previous year. 
Of the 581 vessels reported in 1896, 267 were ocean-going vessels 
and the rest coasters. The same return states that the British 
share of the shipping amounted to 228 vessels (219 steamers and 
9 sailing vessels) of 251,818 tons, but on the other hand the 
archives of Her Majesty’s Consulate somewhat differ and show that 
the total number was 239. From the same source it is seen that 
196 British vessels arrived in Para from the 1st January to the 
15th December 1897. The number of river and coasting vessels 
that called in Para during 1896 is calculated at 497. The 
Ocean transport is monopolised by two British firms. Both 
lines work in harmony and have managed to drive away 
powerful competitors, such as the French “Transatlantic 
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Company,” and “ Chargeurs Reunis” ; the British “ Prince Line,” 
an American line subsidised by the United States and Brazil, and 
a German line. 

All the trade between States watered by the ‘Amazon (i.e. Para, 
Amazonas, Peru, and Bolivia) and the United States is transported 
in British bottoms ; and all the rubber purchased by the United 
States is paid for through British banks, of which there are three 
established in Para. 

A British company—the Amazon Steam Navigation Company of 
London—possess 35 steamers for the navigation of the river 
Amazon. 

Over 100 river steamers belong to Para’. Most of them were 
made in England, and merchants in Para, Manfos, and Iquitos 
are continually purchasing others from the same source. Purchases 
have been made also in the United States, France, and Germany, but 
the British article is found to be superior. 

Ocean steamers now navigate the River Amazon as far as Iquitos, 
a port in Peru, distant over 2,000 geographical miles from Para ; 
and the Red Cross Line have just  »menced a regular service to 
Iquitos by sending a steamer of over 1,000 tons. 

Vessels drawing 22 feet may at all times go to Manios; and 
Iquitos may be reached by vessels drawing 18 feet. 

No steamers bound for Manaos or Iquitos enter the Amazon by 
its principal mouth, but come first to Para, and after clearing from 
the Custom House they proceed through intricate channels from 
the Para River to the Amazon, and perform the same operation on 
the way back. There is no ocean traffic whatever through the 
principal mouth of the Amazon. 

Rubber of the best quality is produced throughout the continent 
watered by the Amazon between Paré and the Andes mountains 
of Peru, and the majority of authorities on the subject are of 
opinion that there is absolutely no fear for the exhaustion of the 
supply of rubber in the Amazonian States. Distance and 
rapids are not insurmountable obstacles, for in some 
cases this produce is transported as much as 6,000 miles 
before it reaches Parfi; and, when rapids impede the way, canoes 
and their cargoes are hoisted out of the water and rolled along the 
banks, sometimes for several miles, until navigable water is 
reached. This causes much delay and adds expense, but it is found 
in the end that distance and prolonged transportation have improved 


‘the rubber, so that when it arrives at its destination it sells for 


higher prices than that collected nearer the mouth of the river. 


| 
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XIIIL—THE TRADE AND INDUSTRY OF THE FRENCH 
SOUDAN. 


The trench campaigns of 1889 and 1894 opened up to French 
trade the middle courses of the Niger, and in 1895 Lieutenant 
Colonel Trentinian, Governor of the Soudan, devoted himself to 
reducing the expenses of the army of occupation and the devolop- 
ment of agriculture and trade. At the same time the number of 
stations for the collection of owssowrow were increased, this being 
a tax, which is in principle the levying of one per cent. in goods on 
caravan cargoes; further, the annexation of the country between 
the Niger and the Bani, the establishment of a protectorate over 
Massina, and the pacification of the Mossi tended to increase, to the 
profit of the local budget, the levy of owssowrow onthe many com- 
mercial transactions which are carried out on the Eastern frontier. 

The writer of the article in the “ Economiste Frangais,” of the 
220d January last, from which the above is taken, goes on to say 
that the establishment of French authority over these districts, by 
assuring tranquillity-and security for business transactions, has. 
brought about a revival of trade. 

The requirements of the natives have increased ; the ways of 
communication have again become frequented, villages have been 
built or re-built, and, since 1893, patents, licences and market. 
rights have been duly regulated. Licensed ferrymen at fixed 
rates have been provided for the crossing of rivers, and, finally, 
there has been attached to the Colonial Government since 1st 
April, 1897, a consulting commercial committee consisting of 
4 French merchants and 3 native representatives. Owing to this 
' organisation the total movement of trade in 1896 rose to 28,500,000 
francs. 

As in all new countries, the importation of European goods 
holds an important place; the value of the importation into the 
Soudan of tissues in 1896 amounted to 3,158,000 francs. 

The country produces cottons of medium quality and 
and coarsely woven, which are sold in widths of 20 centimetres, 
at from 20 centimes to 50 centimes the metre, according to quality, 
colour, and distance of country of origin: but the natives prefer 
a softer and more attractive material, and at Timbuctoo a good 
market is found for silk tissues of medium quality at a price of 
from 10 to 15 franes the metre. 

The approximate number of pieces of long cloth imported was 
120,000 at Kayes and Medina, 18,000 at Timbuctoo, and 3,000 into 
the markets of the South. The country has consumed 116,000 
pieces of 15 metres each at a price varying from 50 centimes to 
1°25 francs the metre. 

This latter price of 1:25 francs at which the cloth is sold at 
Timbuctoo is too higb. and in consequence there is a ready market 
in that district for the native material which was disposed of in 
1896 to the value of 116,000 francs, and tu compete successfully 
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with this native product, the price of the imported article must 
not exceed one franc. With regard to the competition of foreign 
long cloth and other tissues with the French article, it is keenest 
in the districts of the South, where they command the market. 
It would appear that this success arises from the fact of the 
English houses on the coast being better supplied than the 
French, that the intercourse is more cordial, the prices lower, 
and the products of the interior paid for immediately in silver 
instead of being exchanged against other products. As far as 
Timbuctoo is concerned, the various textiles of foreign (7.e., other 
than French) manufacture come from Morocco, Tonat, and 
Tripoli. 

After textiles, articles of food form the most important import 
from Europe. 

In 1896, the value of these was 509,000 francs, of which 
30,000 francs worth went to Timbuctoo and the _ rest 
to Kayes and Medina. In the total value of goods 
consumed by the administration of the Soudan, provisions and 
preserved foods figure for 155,000 francs, this including besides 
preserved food, grocery stores ; wines and spirits were valued at 
141,000 francs. The natives are very partial to syrups, but they 
also appreciate absinthe and brandy. After these two categories 
of products come sugar, 95,000 fiancs; and white salt 63,000 
francs. The consumption of flour is also on the increase; but of 
all these articles of food, the most appreciated, perhaps, is salt 
which before the conquest might be said to have been a luxury, 
while at the present time it costs only 20 centimes the kilog at 
Kayes, and if it can be conveyed without much loss to the banks 
of the Niger, it will fetch at least 1 franc the kilog. This differ- 
ence in value ought to tempt traders, and indeed the transport of 
salt is already carried on on a large scale. The absinthe trade also 
brings great profits. 

At Timbuctoo the price of articles of food is much higher than 
at Kayes: sugar there to-day costs 5 francs and tea 50 francs per 
kilog., and the quantity imported is, consequently, small. In 1896 
there was at Timbuctoo but 2,687 kilogs. of sugar worth 20,995 
francs, 173 kilogs. of tea worth 8,650 francs, and 42 litres of 
absinthe worth 504 francs, all of which were French except 175 
kilogs.of sugar bearing an English mark, and 344 bearing a Belgian 
mark—from Morocco. 

The southern districts of the Soudan consume 24,000 francs 
worth of rock salt, of which three-fourths are of English origin, 
and serve as markets for English manufactured goods, while the 
other parts of the country are more especially open to French 
products. Glassware, much sought after by the natives, comes 
chiefly from Germany as regards the northern, and England for 
the southern districts. On the whole, notwithstanding these and 
other exceptions which might be noted, France furnishes the 
greater part of the trade in miscellaneous goods; for, of a total: 
value of 307,000 francs in 1896, French goods represent 257,000 
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francs ; English, 21,000 francs; German, 9,000 francs; and 
American 20,000 francs (perhaps tobacco). Besides salt there is 
another African product of which great quantities are imported 
into the Soudan, and that is the kola nut. In French territory it 
is only found at Kissi, and as it is the most common article of 
exchange in the country, it is brought thither from other parts. 
The value of this import in 1896 was 1,350,000 francs, or about 
24,500,000 nuts, the price varying from 2.50 to 15.00 franes the 
hundred nuts according to the origin and also according to their 
size and colour, the pink nuts being more highly esteemed than 
the yellowish-white ones. The kola nut is much appreciated for 
its medicinal property as tonic, but it is also in great request in 
certain native ceremonies such as betrothals, marriages, etc. 

French Soudan also imports animals for food, such as oxen and 
sheep, the natives consuming neither veal nor pork. The imports 
of oxen are however small, and have been valued at 14,000 francs, 
one ox being worth from 60 to 100 francs, but this represents such 
a small number that it falls short, perhaps, of the actual facts. 
Yet the daily consumption of Timbuctoo is estimated as being 
30 oxen and 1,000 sheep ; and, on the other hand, the valley of 
the Niger fiom Bamako to Sansanding is a capital grazing 
country ; the animals breed rapidly, and though the flocks and 
herds have been ravayed by epidemics, it cannot be doubted that 
in time the Soudan will become an exporter of both sheep and 
oxen. It would be probably an easy matter to strengthen the race 
of sheep by judicious cross-breeding, and live stock raising may be 
reckoned as one of the resources of the Soudan. 

It is, moreover, by no means the only one, for to it may be 
added gum, india rubber, gold, ivory, hides, and feathers. 

Medina is the great centre of the gum trade. The amount of 
gum exported from Kayes and Medina in 1895 was 462,502 <ilogs, 
ofa value of 231,000 francs, which rose in 1896 to 1,210,000 kilogs. 
of a value of 605,000 francs. Gum is also met with in large 
quantities in the Timbuctoo market where it is worth from 15 to 
20 centimes the kilog. 

The government of the Soudan are making efforts also to develop 
the caoutchouc industry, which is all the more important consider- 
ing the varied uses to which rubber is now applied, and, in order to 
encourage the cultivation, the natives have been notified that it 
would be received in payment of taxes. Collected at Kayes, it is 
there sold by public auction. In 1895 this brought in 2,200 
francs, and in 1896 20,500 francs. The value of one kilog. of rubber 
rose from 2.30 francs in 1896 to 4.08 francs in 1897, on account of 
better methods of preparation. The exportations ofrubber to this 
coast, which amounted to only 36,000 kilogs, valued at 71,000 
francs in 1895, rose to 90,000, kilogs. of a value of 136,000 francs 
in 1896. 

Ivory is less abundant, the elephant being hardly hunted at all 
by the natives. On the other hand the ostrich feather industry 
may become an important one. An ostrich farm established at 
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Timbuctoo is already working at a profit, and others are being 


established. As far as gold is concerned, estimates vary, and it is 


said that some districts, such as Boure and Bambouk, contain very 
rich deposits. 


XIV.—THE TRADE AND SHIPPING OF THE YANGTZE- 
KIANG. 


The river Yangtze-Kiang, with a total length variously estimated 
at from 3,000 to 3,500 miles, and a basin extending over an area 
of from 700,000 to 750,000 square miles, is the most important 
commercial highway of the Chinese Empire. 

Rising in the highlands of Tibet, it flows through the 
wealthy and densely populated proviuces of Szechuan, Hupeh, 
Nganwhei, and Kiangsu. 

In the flood season the Yangtze is navigable for ocean-going 
vessels drawing 164 feet of water as far as Hankow, 680 miles 
from the sea, for ordinary steamboats as far as’Ichang, in the 
province of Hupeh, 1,100 miles from the sea, for large junks as far 
as Chungking, 1,540 miles from its mouth, for small junks as far 
asPingshan, 1,800 miles from the sea, and for small native boats 
sometimes 200 miles higher still. 

All the above places, with the exception of Pingshan, are open 
to foreign commerce, the com,lete list of treaty ports on the 
Yangtze (without reckoning Soochow on the Grand Canal, 57 
miles west by north of Shanghai), being Shanghai in Kiangsu on 
the Wusung, a tributary of the estuary of the Yangtze, Chinkiang 
in the same province, Wuhu in Nganwhei, Kiukiang in Kiangsi, 
Hankow, Shasi, and Ichang in Hupeh, and Chungking in Szechuan. 

. The following table shows the net value of the import trade 
(distinguishing foreign and native imports) of the treaty ports of 
the Yangtze for each of the three years 1894-1896, the figures 
being taken from the returns of trade compiled by the Chinese 
Imperial customs, and the Engiish equivalent, in all cases, being 
reckoned on the average value of tne Haikwan taels for the year 
in question :— 


1894. 1895. 1896. 
Ports. 

Foreign. Native. | Foreign. | Native. Foreign. | Native. 
Hk: Taels | Hk : Taels | Hk: Taels | Hk: Taels |Hk : Tacls| Hk: Tael 
Bbenghsi 30,485,719 | 6,269,184 | 23,864,285 | 9,493,575 42,466,210 10,737,873 
Chinkiang .. ..| 10,629,167 | 4,535,921 | 12,622,423 | 5,334,099 | 19,637,832 | 5,781,383 
Wuhu.. .. 3,416,889 1,651,561 | 3,733,803 | 1,865,752 | 4,269,747 | 1,860,479 
Kiukiaug .. ..| 4,296,733 615°764 | 4.733,820 465,535 | 5,835,876 104 
Hankow +» 10,985,275 | 4,980,691 | 13,154,362 | .6,024,248 | 14,193,537 | 6,663,411 

Cuangking os 185 669,506 | 5,618,213 | 1,258,816 | 6,928,994 979,886 
Total H H. Taels | 65,499,076 | 19,046,007 | 64,361,581 | 24,814,147 | 87,221,052 | 27,679,162 
£ 4,613,194 


10.478.099 | 8.045.277 | | 2.946.122 | 14,536,842 
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The value of the Exports in the same three years from the 


Yangtze Ports was as follows :— 


Port. | 1894. 1895. 1896. 

Hk. Taels. Hk. Taels. Hk. Taels. 

Shanghai - - -; 45,340,093 61,632,482 41,831,218 
Chinkiang - - - 4,127,403 11,894,126 4,530,994 
+ 5,156,090 2,360,427 5,508,602 
Kiukiang - - - 6,705,479 9,032,999 7,605,123 
Hankow- - - == 23,218,827 25,328,892 23,449,546 » 
Shasi - - 36,023* 
Ichang - - - - 317,641 478,734 465,970 
Chungking - - - 4,997,688 6,396,743 5,223,229 
Total | H- Taels 89,863,221 117,124,403 88,650,699 

14,368,754 19,152,720 14,675,117 


The total value of the trade of the treaty ports of the Yangtze 
for the same three years may, therefore, be summarised as follows : 


ee 1894. 1895. 1896. 
Hk. Taels. Hk. Taels. Hk. Taels 
Imports - -| 84,545,083 89,165,728 114,900,214 
Exports - -| 89,863,221 117,124,403 88,650,699 
Total { Hk. Taels | 174,408,304 206,290,131 203,550,913 
27,887,163 33,787,032 33,925,152 


As will be seen by the last table, the falling off in the total 
volume of trade is due to a decrease in the value of exports in 
1896 as compared with 1895. This is chiefly in the case of silk 
raw and manuiactured, and raw cotton. 

It may be observed that the success or failure of foreign trade 
on the Yangtze-Kiang, as well as in other parts of the Chinese 
Empire, must depend, to a great extent, on the successful appli- 
cation of the transit pass system, in order that the goods imported 
through the various ports which are open to foreign traders may 
be delivered at inland places with as few charges as possible 
beyond the actual duty leviable. 

In this connection, Mr. Brenan, H.M. Consul at Canton, in his 
exhaustive report on the trade of the Treaty ports of China, 
writes as follows :—‘‘ Both the Nanking Treaty of 1842, and the 
Tientsin Treaty of 1858, make it plain that after payment of one 
transit duty, British goods may reach any market in the interior, 
free of all further inland charges whatsoever ; yet it is certain 
that few goods ever do reach their destination on such favourable 
terms. 
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“ The system of franking British goods throughout the empire by 
one payment after entryat the treatyport was deemed one of the most 
valuable concessions obtained wes treaties, and its failure from 
the beginning to work satisfactorily caused general disappointment. 
As long as foreign merchants were personally interested in the 
distribution of British goods in China, any infractions of the treaty 
regulations were rapidly brought to the notice of the British autho- 
rities, and remonstrances and reclamations addressed: to the local 
authorities or Central Government immediately followed. But 
after the Taiping and Mohammedan rebellions the provincial 
governments were hard pressed for funds; money had to be 
obtained somehow, even at the price, not a very serious consider- 
stion to the Chinese provincial Governor, of throwing the British 
treaty overboard, and for many years in the disturbed provinces 
the transit pass regulation: were a dead letter. Gradually order 
was restored, but meantime the conditions of trade had changed, 
and by degrees the import trade at most of the outports (under 


. which designation may be included all treaty ports except Shang- 
. hai) had been passing into Chinese hands. In this wise the 


persons directly interested in seeing ihe transit pass system work 


- smoothly were Chinese, and they are so utterly helpless against 


their officials that none would venture to insist on his foreign 


. goods being accorded the privileges nominally conceded by treaty.” 


With reference more especially to the use of transit passes at 
the various Yangtze ports, Mr. Brenan in his report states that at 
Chungking they are not applied for because their use is discounte- 
nanced by the provincial authorities. An attempt was made in 
1893 to send goods up country under transit pass, but with such 
ill-success that it was not until 1896 that Chinese merchants at 
Chungking could again be persuaded to buy goods covered by transit 

A British firm sold cotton-yarn to a Chinese dealer, paid 


‘the inland transit duty, and procured the necessary documents. 


On their way the goods weie detained at the first tax station met 
with, and the pass was ignored. Another lot of yarn was allowed 
to pass, but on arrival at destination the yarn was made to pay 
the terminal tax of three per cent. At the same time the Chinese 
firm in Chungking, through whom the goods had been sold, was 
intimidated by the officials, and with this unpleasant experience it 
is unlikely that any further attempt to use transit passes in that 
region will be made, especially as the saving to be effected is 
not great. 

At Ichang it now scarcely pays to use transit passes, as the 
officials of the chief tax office on the main line of traffic have, in 
their competition against the Central Government, made such 
large reductions in their tariff that on most articles it is now 
cheaper to pay to the provincial than to the Central Government. 

At Hankow, Kivkiang, Wuhu, and Chinkiang on the Yangtze 


River; the system seems to work well. At these four ports the 


proportion which the value of the foreign goods sent inland under 
‘transit pass bears to the net total of foreign imports is respectively 
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41, 40, 26, and 70, but at all these places, notably at Hankow, the 
complaint still is that the transit pass is efficacious only within 
. the limits of the particular province. Beyond the limits of the 
rovince it ceases to protect the goods. For example, at Si-an-fu, 
in the province of Shensi, which is the great distributing centre for 
all north-west China, piece-goods have to pay over and above the 
- commuted transit duty, which, of course, ought to clear them to 
destination, additional taxes aggregating to three times the amount 
of the stipulated transit duty. 

At Kiukiang it is noteworthy that of the whole amount of 
cotton-yarn imported, 98 per cent. goes away to the interior under 
transit pass, and about ha!f of this is cleared for a city on the 
extreme south of the province, on the border of the Kwangtung 
province. The explanation can only be that from this city it is 
carried over the Meiling Pass into the North River districts of the 
Kwangtung province, which, but for the excessive taxation 
along the Canton waterways, would obtain their supplies direct 
from Hong Kung. 

At Shanghai less than five per cent. of the foreign imports go to 
‘ the interior under transit pass. Here the reason is not that the 
transit pass is not respected, but that there is a difficulty in pro- 
curing it. At most of the treaty ports it is the Imperial Maritime 
Customs who issue transit passes; at Shanghaiit isnot so. They 
have to be applied for, through the foreign custom-house, to a 
Chinese department which is interested in discouraging 
their use. The Chinese official in charge of this depart- 
ment, for a consideration, issues passes of his own 
which protect goods throughout the province, but his price is 
dearer than that of the treaty transit pass. On the other hand 
there is no delay in obtaining these passes, which bring him in 
money. Applicants for what may be called the regulation pass 
have to wait for days. A delay of even one or two days is a 
serious matter, because it is not until the trader has completed his 
purchase and is ready to start on his journey that he can supply 
the particulars required at the custom-house, and being ready to 
start he prefers to pay a little more to the rival establishment so 
as to get away at once. 

At Shanghai also the inland duties on piece-goods are farmed by 
the Piece-goods Guild, and the opposition of that powerful body 
is enough to deter any outside merchant from striking out a line 
~ of his own. So far as can be ascertained foreign goods can be laid 
down in any part of the province, of which Shaughai is the com- 
mercial metropolis, not more heavily burdened than with a tax of 

five per cent., but the delays and petty exactions in the shape of 
tees at the numerous barriers are a source of much irritation. 

Turning now to the shipping trade of the Yangtze, the following 
table, giving the total number and tonnage of vessels (steamers and 

sailing vessels, including junks) entered and cleared at the Treaty 
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Ports in 1896, will show the preponderating position which the 
United Kingdom continues to maintain all along the river :-— 


Sailing Vessels 
Steamers. (including junke). 
Ports. Entered. Cleared. Entered. Cleared. 
No. | Tons. | No. | Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. 
British - | 1,691 | 2,252 907 | 1,679 | 2,252, 28 28,248 57 57,268 
Shanghai Chinese -| 746 | 822,799| 815,415 347 ‘087 670 | 133,072 
Other -| 762,730 761 55| 54,833 107} 105,806 
British | 1,100 | 1,201,982 |1,101 | 1,902,818] — 
Cninktang | Chinese - 349,546 349, 915 | 146,704 940 50,239 
Other -| 114] 112,466) 114| 112,466 1 370 1 370 
British - 1,055,997 1,056,015 || — — 
Wuha - { Chinese -| 258 | °311'145 311145 || 1 22679 | 194| 22,988 
Other - 32,696; 31| 31.743\| — 
British -| 855 | 929,311 929'311|| — 
Kiukiang - Chinese - 299,061 299,929 || 53 12,983 94 14,096 
- 3, 13,155 || — = 
Hankow {Chinese -| 196| 206,759| 198 218 | 53,249 763 99,505 
tis. - 1 1 0. 
Chinese 43 25.722! 43 ‘ e002! |2071 54.269 


* In the three months ending December 31st, 1896. 


The port of Chungking opened to foreign trade-hy the Chefoo 
Agreement of 1891, is omitted from the above table as no vessels 
trading underCustoms certificate of registry and flying their national 
flags entered or cleared at Chungking in 1896. Of the 1,279 
vessels chartered by foreign countries but flying the Chinese flag 
which entered at Chungking in 1896, 1,044 were chartered by 
British firms, with an aggregate tonnage of 29,700 tons ; 205 by 
Chinese, 5,096 tons; and 30 by American, 1,704 tons. Of the 
779 which cleared from the port in the same year under similar 
conditions, 508 were chartered by British firms, 10,054 tons; 246 
by Chinese, 5,961 tons, and 25 by American, 99 tons. 

From the above table it is seen that the total shipping trade of 
the treaty ports of the Yangtze in 1896 es given in the Report of 
the Inspector-General of Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs was 
as follows (exclusive of Shasi, for which returns only for the last 
quarter of the year are available) :— 


Vessels (steamer and sailing) entered and cleared at Yangtze 
Treaty ports in 1896. 


Nationality. Entered. Cleared. Total. 

No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. 
British -| 5,170 | 6,015,446 5,188 | 6,045,799 | 10,358 | 12,061,245 
Chinese -| 5,659 | 2,372,623 | 6.567 | 2,484,613 | 12,226 | 4,857.236 
Other- -| 901 | 1,018,108 951 | 1,064,981 1,852 | 2,083,089 
. Total , 11,730 | 9,406,177 | 12,706 | 9,595,393 | 24,436 | 19,001,570 


| 
| 
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From these figures it appears that the United Kingdom absorbs 
63-5 per cent. of the carrying trade of the Yangtze, Chinese vessels 
25°6, and all other countries together but 10°9 per cent. of the 
total. With regard to countries other than the United Kingdom 
or China, Germany leads the way, followed by Sweden and Norway. 
Of the 901 vessels of an aggreyate tonnage of 1,018,108 tons re- 
ported as entered at Yangtze ports in 1896, 348 vessels aggregating. 
376,136 tons were German and 227 vessels of a total tonnage of 
- 223,957 tons were Swedish and Norwegian, and it may safely be 
assumed that of the cargues carried by German boats, a not incon- 
siderable portion would be British goods, 

In conclusion it may be again pointed out that the great river is 
the chief commercial artery of China, down which will eventually be 
carried the principal products of the Empire. The vast :nineral 
resources, the copper, iron ore and coal of Yunnan, Szechuen, and 
Hupeh, the white wax of Szechuen and the Indian ink of 
Nganwhei, the China clay of Kiangsi, and the silk and silk 
manufactures of all the central provinces must all find their way 
via the treaty ports of the river to their proper outlet at 
Shanghai and thence to the markets of the Western world. 


XV.—RAILWAYS IN CHINA. 


An interesting letter from M. Leroy Beaulieu, dealing with the 
question of the construction of railways in China, has recently 
appeared in the Economiste Francaise. He gives an account of 
Tientsin, the capital of Petchili, which ranks third in importance 
among the open ports of China, its trade consisting chiefly of goat 
and sheep skins trom Mongolia, and camels’ hair from the same 
son the staple articles of export from Chiua, tea and silk, not 

ing produced in this rigorous climate; and he points out that 
the opening of the railway on the one hand towards the north- 
east, wheze coal deposits are to be found, and on the other, 
towards Pekin, must undoubtedly improve the commercial condi- 
tion of Tientsin. 

The first city in the interior which the Chinese decided to 
connect with the coast by railway was the capital, and the railway 
system of the province of Petchili is still the only one existing in 
the Empire. 1t consists of 290 miles open for traffic; a length of 
79 miles from Pekin to Tientsin; 27 miles from Tieutsin to 
Tangkou, a little above the forts of Takou, which protect the 
mouth of the Pei-ho; 144 miles from Tangkou to Shan-hai-kuan, 
a point where the great wall of China ‘touches upon the sea; and 
finally, an extension of 40 miles beyond this great wall towards 
the north-east. If the Tientsin-Shan-hai-kuan railway had been 
pushed with more activity from the coast it would, according to 
M. Beaulieu, have been in a position to render the most invaluable 
services during the Chino-Japanese war. It is proposed to 
prolong it as far as Moukden, in Manchuria, with a branch to 
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Newchwang, the open port of Petchili, which was occupied by the 
Japanese in 1895. The work, however, is advancing very slowly 
from the coast, while on the other hand the line from Tientsin to 
Pekin was constructed in twelve months. 

Upon all the lines the traffic is well managed. There are four 
trains a day each way between Tientsin and Tangkou ; two from 
Tangkou to Shan-haikuan, and since the lst October last two 
from Tientsin to Pekin. The receipts from the line from Pekin 
to Tientsin average 3,000 taels a day (about £400 at the rate of 
exchange ruling at the date of M. Beaulieu’s communication, 
namely 8th October last). The construction is well carried out, 
the ordinary European gauge being adopted. The technical 
difficulties which had to be overcome were not great, although the 
district through which it runs, being periodically inundated, it was 
necessary to exercise great care and judgment in building the line. 
The Pei-hoand one or tw other water courses are crossed by 
means of Lridges on stone piles which are not yet entirely finished. 
The railway—which belongs to the Chinese Government—has 
been built by English and American engineers, and these still 
direct the technical working, while the engine drivers are all 
Europeans. The rest of the staff employed on the permanent way 
and at the various stations, and that forming the financial adminis- 
tration is composed of Chinese. The carriuges are not luxurious, 
but are sufficiently comfortable for a short journey. Many of the 
Chinese travel in the goods trucks. As regards luggage which 
may be carried by Europeans in reasonable quantities, this is 
usually piled into the carriage with the passengers. The fares are 
moderate. Passengers alight from the carriages a few hundred 
yards from the walls of Pekin, amidst a crowd of spectators who 
are attracted by the novelty of the sight. 

M. Beaulieu goes on to say that certain members of the Tsung- 
li-Yamen still protest against the construction of railways, chiefly 
on.religious grounds, but notwithstanding the opposition, it appears 
certain that China must construct further railways. That from 
Tientsin to Shan-hai-Kunn ought to be extended to a point in 
the neighbourhood of Kirin in Manchuria, when it would meet 
the line that the Russians are going to build, but this moves very 
slowly, the Chinese probably not being anxious to place their 
capital into direct communication with Russia. There are other 
lines under consideration, notably one from Pekin to Hankow, on 
the Yang-Tsi-Kiang, and one starting from Shanghai, while 
European engineers are studying a line from Pekin towards the 
south west, the terminal point of which would be Tai-Yuen, prin. 
cipal town of Shan-si, about 279 miles from the capital. 


| 
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XVI—THE TEA TRADE OF FORMOSA. 


In a report to the United States Government by Mr. J. W. 
Davidson, American Consular Agent at Tamsui, Formosa, on the 
tea trade of that island, it is stated that, out of a total yield of 
some 450,000 half chests (18,900,000 pounds) for the season, 
more than half have been setiled on the Tamsui market by foreign 
firms, the remainder having been consigned to the native brokers at 
Amoy (a Chinese port lying directly across the channel from North 
Formosa) for disposal on that market, where teas are sold in 
blocks of several hundred each and the buyer is obliged to take 
the whole string, good and bad. Such of the purchase as is below 
the standard is then usually retarned to Formosa, where it is 
mixed with a good quality of green leaf and takes its place later 
with the others as a grade up to the standard. 

Of the total export, it is estimated that over 90 per cent. goes to 
America and the balance is distributed between Great Britain 
and the Straits Settlements. The Chinese control the Straits 
Settlements trade, so that, for all practical purposes, it may be 
said that the foreign tea houses are exclusively engaged in 
supplying the American market. The handling of the trade 
divided among five foreign firms, who, with one exception, 
have their head offices in Amoy and branch offices in Formosa. 
For several years none but English firms have been engaged, but 
two years ago an American firm succeeded an English firm in 
Tamsui, and they have already been able to obtain their 
share of the trade. There has been no serious attempt made on the 
_ part of the Japanese to enter the tea business either as planters, 
packers, or exporters, with the single exception of one company, 
which packed some 12,000 half chests to be disposed of to the foreign 
firms and made two small shipments totalling some 800 half chests 
(33,600 pounds) of autumn teas to America via Kelung and Yoko- 
hama. It would seem difficult at the present high rates for 
freight first to Kelung and from there to Japan for Japanese to 
compete with the other exporters, if the Japanese continue to 
send their tea via Kelung and Japan, instead of Amoy, as is done 
by the foreign exporters. 

Amoy, China, is dependent to a great extent upon the Formosan 
tea trade for its prosperity, and there has been some apprehension 
in that port as to the likelihood of Formosa absorbing a large 
share of their business by making direct tea shipments to America. 
It would appear, however, that there is no probability that such 
willl occur for some years to come. In order that this may be 
understood, it is necessary to explain the peculiar condition exist- 
ing in North Formosa. The present centre aud most convenient 
station of the tea district is Twatutia (a suburb of Taipehfu, the 
capital). Atter the tea has been packed and rolled sufficiently to 
permit of its transport, it is carried to the hongs at Twatutia, 
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where it is fully prepared for foreign markets. Down the river to 
Hobe, where the shipping is done, is an easy sail of some 10 miles 
for the cargo boats, and there the steamers, lying in quiet waters, 
are loaded with perfect ease and convenience. The cargo-boat 
charge to Hobe is about $d. per half chest, and the freight to Amoy 
23d. At Amoy, the large American-bound steamers find it not 
much out of their way to call in for the tea which has there 
been packed ready for the foreign markets. With the facilities 
for loading in that harbour, they are only detained a few hours. 

Formosa can offer no such advantages. Tamsui harbour (Hobe) 
admits oniy vessels which draw less than 13 ft., while Kelung, in 
the present condition of its harbour, is unsuited. The harbour is 
being improved, but it will require many years before the work is 
finished, and even then there are other difficulties nearly as grea; 
' As to the suggestion that the final packing of tea be done in 
Japan, it would seem necessary that the railway running to Kelung 
be prepared with big trains, useful only during the tea season, to 
carry the tea to Kelung at the came rate as the cargo boats charge 
to Hobe—#d. per half chest— and that steamers carry it to Japan for 
the same rate a3 it is now carried to Amoy, 23d. per half chest—for 
the reason that the rates from Japan to America and Amoy to 
America are about the same. Sieamers cannot, however, 
carry tea from Kelung to Japan proper for 2}d. and pay 
expenses. Again, it has been said that the American steamers 
would call at Kelung and pick up the teas as they do at present 
at Amoy. But it seems unlikely that Kelung can be made 
as safe and quiet a harbour as Amoy, and even were it accomplished, 
it seems improbable that the American steamer would care to take 
the journey around the storm-ridder shores of North Formosa, if 
the tea could be obtained at Amoy. 

There seems to be but one solv‘ion to the difficulty. That is 
that the Nippon Yusen Kaisha (Japan Mail Steamship Company) 
or some other line with services both to Kelung and America 
combine them on this trade and carry the tea from Kelung to 
America, making their own transshipment in Japan, at as low a 
rate as the other lines are prepared to do from Amoy. To make 
this successful, the Formosan railway would have to give its assist- 
ance and carry the tea the 20 miles to Kelung at probably some 
rate less than 24d. per half chest. It would be better still, were some 
line to construct two or three steamers of light draft and run them 
between Tamsui harbour and the Jipanese mainland. These lines 
would undoubtedly obtain considerable patronage at once, and, 
should Tamsui harbour be so improved that it would admit vessels 
of greater draft, the probability is that the line would eventually 
have alarge share of the Formosan tea-carrying trade on the 
Pacific—that is, assuming that the line made their own trans- 
shipment, as stated above, and gave the samz rates from Tamsui 
to America via Japan as the present rate between Amoy and 
America, . Of course, the tea shipments via Suez would no doubt 
eoutinue to be made from Amoy, although Japanese lines with 
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European services could perhaps obtain a share of it, should 
Kelung harbour be made sufficiently attractive, or should Tamsui 


harbour be so altered as to admit ocean liners. For the foreign ~ 


tea firms whose headquarters are so comfortably established in 
Amoy, it would require promises of marked advantages to induce 
hem to move to Formosa. The new firms would, however, 
gladly welcome the innovation, for the expense of establishing and 
supporting a branch in Amoy is considerable, and this could, to a 
large extent, be saved if the final packing and shipment were 
made in Formosa. 

Upon the establishment of the Japanese administration in 
Formosa, the people were relieved from all taxes for one year. At 
present, however, taxes are again imposed, including a tax on tea. 
The impost is 2.40 yen (5s.) per picul (133 pounds), which, with 
the addition of the customs-export tax of 1.10 yen (2s. 34d.), gives 
a total impost of 3.50 yen (7s.34d.) per picul(133 pounds). Although 
this is larger than the Japanese mainland tax, it is small compared 
with either the old tax in the island (6.20 yen=12s. 11d.), and 
the present Amoy tax (6 35 yen=13s. 5d.) 


XVIIL—TRADE AND SHIPPING OF THE BRITISH 
EAST AFRICA PROTECTORATE. 


The Foreign Office have received a report from H.M. agent and 
Consul-General at Zanzibar on the condition and progress of the East 
Africa Protectorate from its establishment to the 20th July, 1897. 

From this it appears that the principal revenue of the Protectorate 
is derived from Customs, and the figures furnished by the Customs 
and Shipping Department afford the best criterion of the general 
trade of the Protectorate. The receipts from this source from the 
Ist of July, 1895, to the 31st of March, 1896, were 10,416/., the 
import duty amounting to 6,016/., and the export to 4,400. In 
the year which has elapsed from the 1st April, 1896, to the 31st 
March, 1897, the receipts were 396,191 rupees, or at the current 
average rate of exchange 18,500/., the import duty amounting to 
12,000/., and the export to 6,5002. 

Of the four principal exports—ivory, rubber, cattle and grain— 
the greater part are divided between the United Kingdom, [ndia, 
and the United States of America. Of the ivory exported, 
one quarter goes to England, one quarter to India, and the 
remaining half via London to the United States. The rubber 
goes almost exclusively to England ; whilst the cattle, goats and 
copra are exported chiefly to Zanzibar; and grain chiefly to the 
coast of Arabia. 

As regards imports it is not easy to state with accuracy the 
relative amount contributed by the various countries trading 
with the Protectorate, 1s many of the goods are transhipped at 
Zanzibar in a manner which wakes it difficult to trace 
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their origin, butthe following figures are probably substantially 
correct :— 


Im from 
odia - - - - - - + 50 per cent. of the total imports. 
The United Kingdom - ° nd 80 ” ” 
United States of America (keroseneoil) 2 ,, ” 
Russia (petroleum)- ” 
100 


The importations of hardware, glassware, building materials, 
and European provisions for the last year are double those for the 
tarry one; while furniture, kerosene oil, and spirituous 

iquors have increased 50 per cent.; cloth and trade goods, such 
as brass wire and beads, 30 per cent.; grain and flour, 20 per 
cent.; and rice, 17 per cent. The import of piece goods of 
Lancashire and American origin does not exhibit any tendency to 
increase, those of Bombay origin being preferred on account of 
their cheapness. 

« Turning to exports it is noticeable that ivory, grain, and live 
stock have, during the past year, remained stationary, whilst gum 
copal and boritis (timber) have doubled, and rubber has increased 
50 per cent. 

Of the ivory shipped from the coast during the past year, and 
representing a value of about 25,000/., one-third has come from 
the Uganda Protectorate. There is, however, a net decrease of 
3,000/., as compared with the previous year, in the value of ivory 
shipped from the two Protectorates. 

Although the increase of 50 per cent. in the export of rubber 
is satisfactory, the Customs authorities have expressed some 
disappointment that the total export in one year should not exceed 
12,0007. worth, or 144,000 lbs., in view of the vast quantity of 
rubber only requiring to be gathered. 

The sudden extension of the uses to which rubber has been put 
in the past few years in connection, for example, with the cycle 
manufacture, and for wheels of all description, has created an 
extraordinary demand ; and, considering that Africa may be said, 
roughly speaking, to be full of it from Zambezi to the Sahara, 
there seems no reason why there should be any falling off in the 
steadiness of the supply. | 

Hitherto, the rubber brought down to the coast has been mainly 
collected by natives, who, under the pressure of hunger, have gone 
into the forests, tapped the vines, and taken the balls thus extracted 
(one of which about the size of a cricket-ball represents about a 
day’s work according to native standards) to the nearest Arab or 
Indian, but if the attention of merchants interested in rubber could 
be directed to the forests which teem with it, many of 
them close to the coast, it seems probable that some form 
of organised labour could be devised, which would be profitable 
both to exporters and to the Protectorate. 

The German firm of Hansing and Co., of Hamburg and Zanzibar 
who have a branch establishment at Mombasa, have latterly 
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dispatched agents for the purpose of collecting rubber to the 
Vanga and Malindi districts, in both of which it is found in great 
abundance. 

In the Province of Tanaland, indeed, the natives have of late 
begun to tap the vines in a very destructive manner, so much so, 
that the Administration has found it necessary to divide the 
rubber-producing tracts into four areas, two of which are closed 
for three years at a time in order to allow the vine to grow up 
again. 

w greater rise in grain would almost certainly have been notice- 
able, had not the crops been spoiled by a severe drought during 
the autumn of last year, followed by unusually heavy rains in 
November and December. 

In the districts devastated by the rebellion, moreover, many of 
the villagers, who had been scattered and whose villages had been 
destroyed, did not resume cultivation in time for the July harvest, 
but they have nearly all of them recommenced it since last 
autumn, and it may be hoped that this summer’s crops will be 
abundant. 

In many cases, however, country slaves have been unsettled by 
the war, and have drifted into the towns for work, in preference 
to remaining on the land, whilst others, whose masters took up 
arms against the Government, have been freed, so that there is a 
certain diminution, as compared with two years ago, in the 
number of rural labourers, which may in some degree affect the 
harvest. 

During the financial year which has just closed 770 dhows 
visited Mombasa, showiny an increase of 370 over the preceding 
year, or almost double the quantity ; 127 steamers and 2 sailing 
ships with a net registered tonnage of 116,200 tons entered the 
port during this period, as compared with 106 steamers with a 
tonnage of 78,850 tons during the vrevious corresponding twelve 
months. Of these ships, 95 were English, 20 German, 2 Norwe- 
gian, and 12 Zanzibari, showing a tonnage of— 


Tons. 

English - 79,500 
German - - - 33,400 
Zanzibar - - - 2,800 
Norwegian - - - 500 
Total ... toe as 116,200 


The plague in Bombay has, in some degree, interfered with the 
extent of shipments from India, as the indents which have been 
sent by merchants have, in many instances, not been fully 
executed owing to the general exodus which took place from 
Bombay, and the difficulty experienced by those left behind in 
fulfilling all the demands made on them. 

With respect to shipments from Germany, it is remarkable that 
German traders succeed in selling goods of German manufacture 
in East African markets, in some instances, at little more than their 
costin Europe. The reason is that the German line of steamers is 
heavily subsidised by the Imperial Government, and shippers by 
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them are allowed a rebate according to the amount of freight 
which they had given to the Company in a ot 

If a large shipper finds that the year is likely to close without 
his having paid sufficient freight to entitle him to rebate, he will 
go into the market and buy goods sufficient to enable him to claim 
it, and be quite content if he gets his money back on such shipments 
without making any profit. 

H.M. Consul-General continues his report as follows :— 
“Tt is greatly to be regretted that there is no regular steam 
communication between the United Kingdom and British East 
Africa, and it is a subject of much discontent among the local 
merchants that when the territory was administered by the 
Imperial British East Africa Company, the British Indian Steam 
Navigation Company ran steamers from London to Mombasa, but 
that the practice has now been discontinued, and that mails and 
cargoes have to be transshipped at Aden into the British- India 
steamers from India, greatly to the detriment of the goods. At 
present there is direct communication only with India, two English 
steamers (British-India) and two German, a-month, calling at 
Mombasa on their way from Zanzibar to Bombay. 

‘*It must, however, be admitted that it is difficult for the 
British-India, with the small subsidy which it receives (8,000/. 
a year) to compete with the German East African line, which 
receives 45,000/. a year, or even with the Austrian Lloyd, which 
has just started a subsidised East African coast service. - 

“The German Company is now talking*of making its steamers 
from Hamburg to Zanzibar via Flushing, Lisbon, Marseilles, 
Naples, Suez Canal, Aden, and Tanga, call once a month at least 
at Mombasa, in which case the only direct communication between 
Europe and the British Protectorates in East Africa will be by 
German ships. This is indeed already the case with Zanzibar, 
where there is direct monthly communication with Kurope by 
French, and direct fortnightly communication by German, steamers 
but where British shipping is only represented by the small British- 
India steamers, with their 7-knot contract from Calcutta via Aden, 
and Bombay via Seychelles. j 

“Tt has been suggested that Her Majesiy’s Government should 
give the British India Company,.in lieu of an increased subsidy, 
the carriage of all the material for the Uganda Railway, 
on the understanding that the Company should run a direct 
line from London via Marseilles to Zanzibar and Mombasa. 
The guarantee of the carriage even of a certain portion of the 
railway material would, in all probability, enable the British 
India Company to run a local line of steamers from 
Zanzibar to Kismayu, calling at the various intermediate ports. 
Such a line is absolutely imperative if the coast trade is to 
be developed; there should be fortnightly sailings between 
Zanzibar and Kismayu ; and though it is not probable that these 
steamers would, at any rate, for some years, pay their working 
expenses, their regularity of calling and the dependence which 
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could be placed on them would greatly stimulate the commerce 
of our ports, and be as valuable in its way for developing the 
territory as a railway through the interior. The German Govern- 
ment has such a line of steamers making circular voyages (“Run- 
dreisen ’’) from Dar-es-Salaam to the northern and southern ports 
of German East Africa, from Tanga in the north to Mikindani in 
the south, and in this way the whole of the coast ports are kept: 
in regular touch both with the capital of the colony and with one 
another. In our territory, the only regular means of communica- 
tion along the coast which can be relied upon are the dhows, which 
for half the year during the south-west monsoon can only sail 
north, and for the remaining half, while the north-east monsoon 
is blowing can only sail south.” 


XVIII.—THE PRODUCTS OF THE COCOANUT TREE, 


An article in “Capital” (Calcutta) gives an account of the 
various products of the cocoanut tree,which may be regarded as not 
only of wide utility in India, but as supplying thence many wants 
of other countries. The expo..s of the oil has invariable 
been, and especially of late, subject to remarkable fluctuations ; 
thus in 1894-95 they rose in value to nearly double those of the 
previous year; this advance was maintained in 1895-96, but last 
year a sharp decline of about 48 per cent. occurred, z.e.,from Rs. . 
29,32,208 to Rs.15,30,15C. Of the latter quantity, the United States 
took 55 per cent., the United Kingdom 23, aud Germany. about 
12 per cent. Nevertheless there is a material progression, for the. 
total shipments during the last five years show the substantial 
increase of 44 per cent. on those of the preceding quinquennial 
_ period. In drawing any conclusions from the foregoing figures, 
however, as to the quantity of oil available for export, regard 
must be had to imports, which, on the other hand, indicate even 
greater fluctuations. In 1889-90 these amounted to Rs. 10,50,765; 
in the following year this was almost doubled; in 1893-94 the 
figures were Rs. 22,49,101, .amd -the, year after dropped to, 
Rs. 2,87,005: in 1895-96 a rise took place to Rs. 8,56,164, and 
last year to Rs. 27,11,641, the highest point reached in the last 
12 years ; in fact, last year the imports exceeded exports by no 
less than 77 per cent. The chief sources of these supplies are 
Ceylon (83 per ceut.) and Mauritius (16 per cent.) There is 


another factor, too, although for some time it aas not been of very , 


much account, viz.;the imports of copra (the dried kernels), which 
last year were valued at Rs. 3,61,877; in 1886-87 these were 
three times greater. 

It appears, however, to be not so much that the quantity of oil’ 
available is uncertain, but that the demand in England and on the 
Continent of Europe varies with the prices of other oils, with which, 
it comes into competition for the manufacture of soap, toilet oils, 
&c. In candle-making cocoanut oil is not nearly so much em- 
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ployed as it was in former days, palm oil and subsequently other 
materials having to a great extent superseded it for this purpose, 
as have palm kernel oil and earth-nut oil in the case of soap- 
making. Candle manufacturers valued it highly at one time owing 
to its extreme whiteness, und soap-makers still prize it 
for the same reason, as well as for the shortness and 
simplicity of the process as compared with the old tedious 
method of making tallow soaps. Cocoanut oil soap further 
possesses the advantage over others of being more readily 
soluble in salt water, and thus it is the basis of the marine soap 
used on board ships. In India, too, a large amount 
of native soap is made from the oil by merely boiling 
it along with dhobies’ earth (impure carbonate of soda), 
salt, quicklime and water; the ley apparently is not prepared 
separately, as a rule, nor with any attention to causticity, 
which readily explains the powers of mischief of this detergent as 
a destroyer of our linen. Cocoanut oil is still used to some extent 
in India as an illuminant by the wealthier classes, and 
almost universally for culinary purposes, also (as our olfactory 
nerves can testify) for anointing the body, and as a hair oil which 
becomes a natural pomade in the cold weather. European, 
American and native doctors also apply it in many ways asa 
medicine. 

Madras is the chief seat of the cocoanut oil production and export 
trade. In Bengal, too, large quantities are produced, but a consider- 
able portion of this is derived from imported copra chiefly from the 
Maldive and Nicobar Islands, and the great: bulk is absorbed for 
local and inland consumption; exports, as in the case of other 
products of the palm, being of no consequence. The bulk of the 
oil met with in commerce is extracted by cold, dry expression 
(although there is a wet process as well), from the artificially or 
sun-dried kernels, by means of the crude native kolhu used for 
pressing oilseeds, and familiar to every Indian town and village, 
and thus copra as well as cocoanut oil finds a market even far into 
the interior. 

The export trade in manufactured coir is even a more valuable 
one than that in the oil; it too shows decided progression, 
but withont the same fluctuations, the total exports for 
the last five years indicating an increase of 18 per cent. 
over those oi the preceding five years. In 1895-96 they 
had advanced to Rs. 31,31,261 (the highest record for 
the last 12 years), but last year fell to Rs 24,00,313. This is 
exclusive of coir rope and cordage, which, in the official returns, 
are included under a general heading with all vegetable cords. Nor 
do the figures include raw coir, the exports of which, however, are 
trifling, in 1896-97 having amounted to no more than Rs. 2,82,207. 
It is to be noted that the term “manufactured coir” is calculated 
to be somewhat misleading, as it refers, apparently, chiefly to crude 
coir yarn which is dressed and employed by the European manufac- 
turers. As in the case of the oil, this trade centres chiefly in Madras. 
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Of the 1,268 tons shipped last year, more than half was taken by 
the United Kingdom, Germany took 23 per cent. and France and 
Belgium between them 14 per cent. Although at first used in 
England only for stuffing mattresses and cushions, not only 
has it found various other applications in its imported form, 
but its value has been enhanced by certain mechanical pro- 
cesses to which it is subjected, and which render it suit- 
able for the production of many articles of great utility and 
elegance of workmanship—table mats, fancy baskets, even sun- 
bonnets, &c., and especially where lightness, cleanness, aad 
durability are essential. The fibre, instead of being all made up 
into rough cordage and hand-made mats, is manipulated so as to 
make it sufficiently fine for weaving, and in the loom it is woven 
into matting of various textures with different designs and figures 
inwrought ; while, with wool, a combination is produced which 
gives the effect of hearth rugs and carpeting. In fact, the uses to 
which cocoanut fibre is now put are endlessin number. Coir ropes 
and coir matting first attained commercial importance after the 
first Great International Exhibition in London,in 1851. Asarope, 
coir has long since acquired a high reputation, combining fair 
strength with elasticity and lightness and great imperviousness to 
water, either fresh or salt. Owing to these characteristics it is ex- 
tensively employed for ships’ hawsers ; and cables of this material 
have been known to hold in bad weather, when others, of stronger 
material but with less elasticity, have parted. Like the oil, the 
best coir is said to be that imported from Cochin. 

Deprived of its husk the shells have an application of their 
own—wide as India itself—viz., that of the water bowls of the 
lower class native hookahs, the ubiquitous hubble-bubble,—not to 
mention the elegantly carved ornamental vases, spoons, sugar 
basins, tea pots, &c., made ofthem. The trade in whole ripe nuts 
is alsoa fairly extensive one, but it is essentially an import and 
internal trade. The imports last year amounted to some thirteen 
million nuts, valued at over six lakhs. The juice of the flowering 
spikes of the tree is another by-no-means unimportant product ; 
it is used, as is well known, in its fresh state as tari or toddy, or 
fermented aud distilled as arak ; or if allowed to undergo the 
acetous fermentation, a very good vinegar is obtained ; and boiled 
down it produces jaggery. When the fresh beverage is desired, or 
the juice is wanted for sugar-making, it is usually drawn only in 
the morning, and a little lime is added to the fluid. From investi- 
gations it appears that, although the juice is rich in saccharine 
matter, the cost of.collection stands in the way of sugar-making 
on a large scale from this source being a profitable one. Self-- 
fermented toddy is further used extensively by bakers in India in 
place of yeast. 
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_ XIX.—NEW BRAZILIAN CUSTOMS TARIFF. 


The Board of Trade have received through the Foreign Office a 
copy of the new Edition of the Brazilian Customs Tariff which 
came into force on the Ist ult. This document may be consulted 
on application at the Commercial Department, Board of Trade, on 
any day between the hours of 11 and 5. 

The following statement giving a translation of the section of 
the tariff dealing with cotton yarns and manufactures, which has 
been prepared in the Department, will probably be found useful 
by those interested :— 


i 
Classification. Duty. Tare allowance. 
Daty. 
Corron, RAw OR PREPARED. Reis. 
435 |Cotton not ginned -  - kilog. 200 50 In sacks or bales 
486 | Cotton raw and cotton wool- do. 500 50 2%. 
487 Wadding and cotton, carded, , 
or in gummed sheets - es 1,000 50 |Boxes of card- 
board and timi- 
438 | Yarn: lar wrappers : 
Single, for weaving : gross. 
—Unbleached - - do. 540 89 Boxes of card- 
—Bleached - - - do. 660 80 board and simi- 
lar wrappers, 
bob- 
—Dyed do. 750 80 0. 
Twisted or plaited, for 
wicks - do. 750 30 do. 
Twisted, or thread of all 
kinds, on clews, 
or -skeins, for sowing; 
crocheting, ete - do, 2,600 60 do. 
Loosely twisted for mak- 
ing nets- - - do. 1,000 50 
.. AND OTHER WARES. 
439 |Hatbrims - - do. | 1,000 50 do. 
440 | Laces, taseels, taper ‘loops 
“and similar goo 
loons, ‘“‘gregas, fringes, 
ribbons and similar trim- 
mings; “‘ mignardise” - do.| 8,000 50 (Boxes of card- 
board and simi- 
41 carpets an rugs ‘08s. 
Tapes all sorts do. | 2,000 60 Net. 
4497 Headdrese, hoods and bonnets : 
Knitted or netted - do, | 10,000 50 do. 
Not specially mentioned - ad val. 50 do. 
443 | Flat bonnets and caps- - each 1,300 50 do. 
444 | Buttons and counters - - kilog| 3,000 50 (|Boxes of card- 
445 | Cords, braids and tresses, board or simi- 
and edgings of all kinds: lar wrappers: 
Imitating straw, suitable gross. 
for ornamenting hats, 
plain or with glass beads do. | 16,000 50 do. 
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Tariff uty |lent ad 
No. Classification. Ree naar Tare allowance. 
* | duty. 
Cords, &c. (continued) : Reia. 
Coarse cords for girths, 
more an 4 eentim. 
broad 1,400 
All other kinds, including 
broad cords suitable for 
waistbands - - - do. | 2,800 Boxes of cardboard 
or similar wrap- 
ers for parasols, pianos, : gross 
and other articles - 5,000 60 z Net. 
447 |Shawls, mantles, handkerchiefs, 
ponchos, “galas” and table-| 
cloths :— 
~ tulle (filo), net or sati- 
ette- ilog.| 5,200 50 Net. 
of. all other tissues not 
specified 4,000 50 do. 
Of and embroidered 
table cloths —- ad val. 60 do. 
Note 544.—Shawls,&c. which are 
trimmed with lace more than 3 
centimetres in width will pay a 
surtax of 30 % 
Handkerchiefs, with simple ini- 
tials in the corners are not 
considered embroidered. 
448 | Hats: 
- - ach 1,200 50 
Trimmed - ad val, 50 
Norte 554.—The duties: ¢ on the 
hats include those on the card- 
board or common wooden boxes in 
which they are 
449 |Girths - - -each | 1,200 
450 | Belts, garters, braces, band- 
ages, &e. < or embroi- 
; dered - kilog.| 8,000 Boxes of cardboard 
451 | Coverlets, quilted, or stuffed andsimilar wrap- 
with cotton wadding, or pers : gross 
lined with any other 
material - do. 2,400 50 Net. 
452 | Bed blankets of cotton, or of 
cotton mixed with wool : 
— White, dark or 
with or without plush do, 1,500 60 do 
— Figured, or 
imitation 
fustian, and the like, 
white or coloured - do. 8,000 60 do 
453 | Rosettes and covers for 
parasols - - - do. 2,400 60 do. 
454 |Oordage, twine, rope, etc - do. 1,000 50 do. 
Norge 56a.—That which has 
more than 12 millimetres in 
diameter shall be considered cord 
or rope. 
455 | Parte of shoes cut out {|Dutiable| accordin|g tothe component 
456 | Horse cloths and riding (| material 
blankets Milas, 2,400 60 « Net, 
-457 | Corsete - - - each 8,000 50 do. 
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No. 


Classification, 


Duty 


uiva- 
ad 
valorem 


duty. 


allowance. 


£8 


466 


Tulle (“ filo”) 

— Neb or woven: 

— Plain, weighing 4 
or per 100 


iain, weighing more 
than 4kilogs. - - do. 

— Figured or embroi- 
dered 


ings for hats, 

gummed, or of oi cloth kilog. 
Cravate, plain or em- 
broidered- - - -dozen 


the like - dozen pairs 
— Ofany other quality - do. 
Hose of canvas - 
Rugs, ‘‘xergas” nkets 
(‘* baiveiros an 
with or wii xture 


sidered as included in this 
article the rugs to cover 
animale,which shall pay double 
the duties on the respective 
tissues of which composed 
Small mantles, chemisettes and 
other wearing a nee of lace or 
other tissue- e 


tockings and socks : 
— Of 


metres do- - dozen paire 

— Stockings, up to 20 centi- 
metres long in the foot 

dozen pairs 

— Stockings, more than 20 cen- 

timetres do - dozen paire 

i—Nobt otherwise mentioned : 
upto 20 centimetres 
foot - dozen paire 


anetres do ~- dozen paire 


more than 20 centi-| 


ad val. 


-| ad val 


5,000 
10,000 


10,000 
20,000 


1,800 


4,000 


88888 


|| 
458 | Reis. 
18,000 Net. 
6,000 do. 
18,000, do. 
—Gummed, for hat 
linings - - - do. 5,000 do. 
~- Of crochet and the like do, 6,000 do. 
459 Linings, etc., and edg- 
} 2,400 do. 
460 | 
3,000 de 
461 |\Bed counter- 
panes, OW - cases, 
towels, and napkins: 
— Embroidered, with 
lace or open - worked 
& - | 
— Plain (Dutiable ac- 
cording to com- 
ponent tissue, 
462 (Gloves: 
— Coarse, for soldiers and 
2,400 Net. 
6,400 do. 
| 1,000 do. 
wool or linen- - -kilog. 1,800 60 do. 
57a— Shall not be con- 
465 
60 
|_| 
centimetres 
long in the foot- dozen pairs 60 
— Socks more than 20 centi- p 
| 
60 | 
—| = 
| 
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Tariff 


No. 


Classification. 


Duty 


uiva- 
a ad 
valorem 
duty. 


Tare allowance. 


470 


Stockings and Socks (contin 
— Not otherwise mentio 
up to 20 centi- 
metres long in the foot 
dozen pairs 
— Stockings, more than 20cen- 
timetres long - dozen pairs 

Nore 58a.—In case of an attempted 
fraud as to the length of the foot, 
or any other erroneous declara- 
tion, these articles shall be 
subject to the highest duty. 

VW and socks of cotton, not 
specially mentioned, which have 
only simple designs (‘‘ frisos ”) of 
silk or a cotton embrcidered 
letter or initial, are nob con- 
sidered as embroidered. 

Socks and stockings not specified 
without seams shall pay 20 % 
above the respective duties in 
each case. 

Oilcloth with or without map kilog.. 

Nets of all kinds - do 

Lace of cotton, or of cotton mixed 
with wool or linen: 

In patterns for garments, veils 
and other articles. 
Of embroidered tulle 
Not specially mentioned do 

Wearing apparel made up ; 
Shirts : 

Knitted- - - -dozen 
Plain or with pleats - do 


With linen or Falf-linen 
fronts- 

Drawers, knitted, includ- 
ing those for bathing - do 

Do. of any other xin of 
tissue - - do 
Collars for shirts - - do 


Shirt fronts, yah or with 
pleats - 


Cuffe forshirts - doz. pairs 
Not specially mentioned : 
Knitted tissues - kilog. 
Of any other tissue. (Liable to 
double the duty leviable on 
the component material and 
10 % in addition). 
Of lace embroidered or trim- 


med 
Nore 594. Cuffs ond collars 
which are not attached to shirts 
but imported therewith pay duty 
ise ly: 


- kilog.| 


Reis. 


8,100 
6,000 


ss 


ss 


$883 88 88 


8 


rollers, 2 % 


{ On wooden 
Net. 


With the excep- 
{tion of cardboard 
boxes: gross 


do 


and similar 


Cardboard boxes 
wrappers, gross. 


Net. 


| 
| 
| 
20,000 
| 
30,000 
8,000 
| 9,000 
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Classification. Duty | 8d | ‘Tare allowance, 
duty. 
Nore 594 continued.—In case of; Reis. 
doubt as to the duty applicable to é' 
wearing apparel not specified made 
of Tissues subject to the various 
rates of paragraphs 474 and 475 of 
this Tariff, a sample of the Tissue 
shall be presented to see in what 
subdivision it shall be included. 
This sample shall not be less than 
a square decimetre. In default of 
a sample, if it is not ible to 
recognise the rate applicable, the 
Tiesto shall be cleared as clothing 
t 
471 |Bags, common: 
Carpet or travelling- - 3,200} 60 In bales and 
Not otherwise mentioned- kilog.| 1,200 60 similar wrap- 
472 |Small shoes, without qian, for' pers ; gross. 
children, plain - pair 500 60 
Trimmed. or embroidered do | 700 60 
473 Tissuee, plain or twilled not speci- 
fied : 
U grammes 14,000 60 
than and to 
25 gramm 9,500 60 
More than 25 and. up to | 
8l grammes - 6,000 60 
More than - and up to 
40 gramm - do 4,000 60 
More than 40 and up to 
49 grammes - do 2,000 60 
More than 49 grammes do 1,500 60 
Bleached, weighing per square’ 
Up to 00 gr kilog.| 20,000} 80 
mmes - 
More the than 20 and upto 
18,000 80 
More thas than 25 25 and 1 up to 
grammes - do | 10,000; 80 
More than 31 and up to 
40 grammes’ - do 6,400 80 
More than 40 and up to 
49 grammes~ - 3,200 80 
More than 49 grammes- do 2,200 80 
Dyed or made of dyed yarn, 
per equare metre :— 
Up to 20 grammes. kilog.| 15,000 | 60 
More than 20 and up to 
25 grammes - ~- do | 10,000 60 
More than 25 and up to 
81 grammes - do 7,500 60 
More than 31 and up to 
40 grammes - 5,000 60 
More than 40 and up to 
49grammes - 8,000 60 
More than 49 and up to 
60 grammes - ~- do 2,400 60 
More than 60 grammes do 2,000 £60 


. 
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Classification. Daty. ralorm Tare allowance. 
uty. 


\Tissues, plain or vwilled, not speci-| Reis. 
fied (continued) : 
Printed, weighing per 
do | 15,000 
to 68. 
More than 20 and up to 

25 grammes - 10,000 
More than 25 and up to 

Slgrammes - - doj| 7,500 
More than 31 and up to 

40 grammes - kilog.) 5,000 
More than 40 and up to 

75 grammes - - do 3,800 
More than 75 grammes doj| 3,400 

474 (Figured, damasked, striped, with 
impressed designs (‘ gaufrés”), 
fancy, open, woven, and other 
sorts not specified ; cambric, 
muslin striped, checked or 
spotted, satinette, plain or 
fancy, muslin, fine tissues, 
figured ginghams in stri or 
checks, damasked cloth 
towels, open woven tissues, 
fancy damasked tissues, open or 
close woven :— 
Unbleached, weighing per 
uare metre :— 

p to20 grammes. kilog.| 15.000 
From 2l to40 grammes 7,000 
From4lto100 grammes doj/| 4,000 
Morethan 100 grammes do! 8,200 

Bleached and dyed in the yarn 
or piece, weighing per square 
metre 


Up to 20 grammes. kilog.| 18,000 
am than 20 and up to ; 
40 grammes - 
More than 40 and up to 
100 grammes - - doj| 5,000 
Morethan 100 grammes 4,000 
Printed, weighing per square 

to 20 grammes. kilog. 

Foo 21 to 40 grammes do/ 10,000 
From 41to0100 grammes 5,500 
Morethan 100 grammes do| 4,500 
475 Other tissues not specified : 
Canvas, cassineb and similar 

tissues, suitable for clothing 

of men and boys, plain, 
twilled, figured or ee 

sail-cloth, unbleached, d 

or printed - -  « kilog.| 2,000 60 Net. 
Coarse muslin, piri or twilled, 

striped or checked, suitable 
solely for linings, and fine 
cloth glazed trans- 
parent, suitable for maps and 
plans, bleached or dyed* kilog. 2,000 60 do. 


$$ 8s 


$8 8s 
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i lent a 
= ; Classification. Daty | valorem Tare allowance. 
duty. 
Other Tissues not specified (con-| Reis. 
tinued) : 
Velvet, velveteea, bombazine, 
&c., plain or twilled, bleached, 
dyed, and printed kilog.| 5,000 60 Net. 
Cloth plush, suitable for towels 
and counterpanes - kilog.| 2,400 60 do. 
Striped for tea-tables (‘para 
pone - kilog! 4,000 60 do. 
Canvas and half-eanvas for sails, 
awnings, and likeuses- kilog.| 1,200 60 do. 
canvas - - do. 8,000 60 do. 
Knitted tissues - - do. 6,000 | 50 do, 
476 |Bands and insertions: 
Loom, hand, or machine 
embroidered : 
Of tulle, or lace 
imitation - - do. | 35,000 60 |Only | 
rd-boar 
Of percale, batiste X@8: gross. 
orcambric - - do. | 20,000 60 do. 
Offustian or muslin do. 10,000 60 do. 
Printed, or with simple folds or 
gatherings of the same tissue : 
Of batiste, tulle or cambric, 
with or without lace, 
known as ‘‘ plisses” kilog.| 20,000 60 do. 
Of percale, fustian or muslin, 
known as ‘‘ plisses”’ kilog. 6,000 60 do. 
477 | Wicks for lamps, plain or 
coated with wax - - do. 1,600 60 |Cardboard boxes, 
and similar 
wrapper: gross. 
478 |Window-blinds, with or without 
4 each) 5,000 60 
479 |Rags, selvage, an waste ‘cattin 
kilog. 40 20 Balos: gross. 
480 Veils: 
Embroidered - - -| ad val 60 Net. 
| Not mentioned.) ~ 
(Dutiable according to the 
material.) 
481 |Gauzes, ‘“lhamas,” ‘‘vidrilhos” 
(tissue with glass spangles), and 
other similar tissues, interwoven 
| with imitation gold or silver 
kilog.| 8,000 50 Net. 


Nore 60a.—Tissues and wares 
of ramie or China grass pay the 
same duties as cotton tissues and 
wares, according to quality. 

Tissues and embroidered 
or trimmed with lace, and not 


specified in that state, shall be 
liable to a surtax of 30 % 


To be continued. 


} 
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XX.—TARIFF CHANGES AND CUSTOMS 
REGULATIONS. 
FRANCE, 
Increase of Duty on Pigs and Pork-butchers’ meut, ete. 
A dispatch dated 16th January last has been received at the | 
Foreign Office, from Sir E. Monson, H.M. Ambassador at Paris, © 
enclosing copy of a Bill which has passed the Chamber of Deputies, 
and has been submitted to the Senate, on the subject of the duties 
on pigs, pork, lard, etc., as follows :— ; 
Art. 1. The schedule A annexed to the Law of the 11th 
January, 1892, is modified as follows :— 


General Tariff. Minimum Tari 


cs. 
No. 12, Pigs—per 100 kilogs...... 12.00 
(live weight) 
» 13. Young pigs (of 25 kilogs 
in weight, or less) each 3.00 
» 16.§2 Fresh pork — per 100 


kilogs 18.00 
» 17. bis Pork - butchers’ meat, 

per 100 kilogs............ 100.00 50.00 
» 930.§2 Lard*—per 100 kilogs 40.00 25.00 


Art. 2. Pigs, young porkers, fresh pork, pork-butchers’ meat, | 
and lard imported by sea into Algiers from foreign countries pay 
duty according to the home tariff. The same tariff is applicable 
to salted pork imported under similar conditions, deduction being 
made of the consumption tax on the salt used in their preparation. 

Art. 3. Pigs, pork, pork-butchers’ meat, and lard from Corsica 
are added to the list of Corsican products admitted free of duty 
into France, under the formalities laid down in the Law of the 

6th May, 1841. 
' Pigs and young porkers, pork, pork-butchers’ meat and lard 
imported into Corsica from foreign countries pay all the import 
dues leviable in France on the same articles. 
Bill for the Levying of Quay Dues. 

The “ Journal Officiel ” of the 28th December last contained a 
presidential decree by which the bill for the levying of quay dues 
(see pp 64-65 of the “ Board of Trade Journal” for January, 1898) 
_ in France and Algeria became law. 

With reference to the account of the Quay Dues Bill, on p. 65 
of the January number of the “ Board of Trade Journal,” Article 
4 should have read as follows :—*The quay dues fixed by the 
preceding articles will only be levied in Algeria on cargo, 
passengers, animals, and carriages landed.” 

Change in the Octrot Dues. , 
~The French “Journal Officiel,’’ of December 31 last, contains 
a law relative to the suppression or the reduction of the octroi 


* Lard for industrial purposes is admitted free of duty if mixed wlth other 
fats and, moreover, denaturalised under the supervision of the Customs, 
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duties on wines, ciders, hydromels, beer, and mineral waters, to go 
into effect on and after December 31, 1898. By the provisions of 
the law, each commune in France can either entirely abolish its 
octroi duties upon the above-mentioned beverages or can greatly 
reduce ‘them. In any case, the duties must not exced a certain 
tariff based upon the number of inhabitants in each commune. 


FRANCE.— MARTINIQUE. 
The Importation of Coloured Margarine prohibited. 


TheUnited States Consul at Martinique draws attention in a recent 
Report to the following points of the ae regarding the importation 
of coloured oleomargarine into that colony :— 

(1). Oleomargarine will be accepted if it does not contain more 
than 10 per cent. of butter. 

(2). Oleomargarine must be white or nearly so—that is, it must 
not contain a single particle of foreign colouring matter, such as 
saffron, etc. 

(3). The cases must show on their four sides in plain letters the 
word oleomargarine ; the cans must bear the word, stencilled or 
printed on their surface, and have a pasted label showing the exact 
analysis of the oleomargarine therein contained. 

The above requirements, says the Consul, must be complied 
with, as the law is strictly enforced. Shipments have been received 
which the exporters declared were pure, but which were rejected 
on account of the yellowish colour. 

Another report from the Consul says that two hundred more ~ 
cases have been received from the United States, and have been 
rejected. The consul desires to emphasize that the invoices should 
give the composition of the goods, and that the word margarine or 
oleomargarine should be used in all bills, receipts, etc., connected 
with the importation of the article. He quotes the following 
provision from the law :— 

In the retail trade, the margarine or oleomargarine must be 
delivered in the form of a cube, and with a stamp on one of its faces, 
either margarine or oleomargarine, and wrapped in a covering 
bearing in conspicuous and indelible characters the same designa- 
tion, as well as the name and address of the dealer, 


SPAIN. 
Certificates of Origin. 


A communication dated 18th January last has been received at 
the Foreign Office from the Chargé d’Affaires of the Spanish 
Embassy in London stating that, in order to regulate the drawing 
up of certificates of origin, and in view of the opinions expressed 
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by the Governments of various nations, the Spanish Government 
have decided that the Custom House authorities of the peninsula 
and the Balearic Islands should accept as authorities competent to 
issue Certificates of Origin the following English Officials and 
Corporations :— 

The Chambers of Commerce, Mayors, Magistrates and Custom 
House Officers; as well as the Spanish Chambers of Commerce 
legally established in Great Britain, who have been authorised to 
issue such documents by the Royal Ordinance of October 18th, 
1892. 

Certificates drawn up by those authorities will be admitted at 
once, provided that they combine all the other established 
requisites. 

Commercial relations with Japan. 


A despatch dated 18th January last; has been received at the 
Foreign Office from H.M. Chargé d’Affaires at Madrid enclosing 
copy and translation of a Royal Order granting the benefits of the 
2nd Column of the Customs Tariff to all products of Japan 
imported into Spain since the 9th October last, in conformity with 
Article 2 of the Protocol of the Treaty of Friendship, &c., between 
Spain and Japan. 


Tray. 
Reduction of Duty on Grain. 


The Board of Trade have received through the Foreign Office a 
despatch from H.M. Ambassador at Rome, in which it is stated 
that a Royal Decree was published in the Italian Official Gazette 
for the 23rd January, 1898, to the effect that, until April 30th 
‘next, the Customs Duty on imported wheat and grain will be 
reduced from 7} lire to 5 lire per 100 kilogrammes. 


UnitTED STATES. 
Customs Decisions. 


The following decisions relating to the classification of articles 
in the Customs Tariff and the application of the Customs 
Laws of the United States have recently been given by the 
authorities in that country. 

Appliqué work on silk and linen piece goods is dutiable at 
45 per cent. ad valorem under paragraph 302 Act of August 28, 
1894, and not as laces or embroidery. 

Clinical thermometers, chemical thermometers, and ordinary 
Fahrenheit thermometers, made of glass and metal, or glass 
metal, and wood, or other materials, glass being chief value, and 
the other components being substantial essential elements of the 
completed articles, are dutiable under paragraph 102, Tariff Act of 
1894, as manufactures of glass, and not as articles of glass, et« 
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under paragraph 89 or 90, although figures and thermometric 
scales are etched or painted on the glass tubes or plates. 

Braids for hats, etc., composed in part of materials other than 
those specified in paragraphs 518 and 417 of the Tariff Acts of 
1890 and 1894, respectively, are not free of duty under those 
paragraphs. 

An importation of merchandise made in the name of a mere 
agent, as consignee, is in legal effect, an importation made by the 
principal and owner ‘of the goods ; hence, domestic bags of a kind 
described in paragraph 387, Tariff Act of 1894, and properly 
identified, are free of duty, if originally exported by the owners, 
and imported by them in the name of their authorised agent as 
consignee. 

Gongs are classified for duty as musical instruments at 25 per 
cent. under paragraph 3263, 

Japanese paper umbrellas are dutiable as manufactures of which 
paper is the component material of chief value at 25 per cent. 
under paragraph 425 of the Act of October 1st, 1890, and not as 
umbrellas. 

Finished gut strings for musical instruments (falling within the 
provisions of Section 33 of the Tariff Act of 1897) are dutiable 
under paragraph 453 of the said Tariff Act “as strings for musical 
instruments not otherwise enumerated,” and not under paragraph 
448 as “manufactures of catgut, etc., not specially provided for,” 
nor are they free of duty under paragraph 517 as “catgut, etc., 
unmanufactured.” 

Nelson’s lozenges are liable to duty under paragraph 59 as a 
medicinal preparation at 25 per cent. 

Figures lithographed and stamped or cut from heavy paper or 
cardboard representing men, women, and children and costumes ; 
birds and animals ; cats and dogs in cradles with two rockers are 
assessed for duty as dolls and toys at 25 per cent. under paragraph 
321, Act of August 28th, 1894. 

“ Broken tops ” of wool, being designed by broken into lengths 
to avoid paying duty as tops are dutiable under paragraph 279 as 
to 


ps. 

Bottles of the kind described in paragraph 99 of the Tariff Act 
of July 24th, 1897, containing merchandise subject to an ad 
valorem duty of 25 per cent., are dutiable under the proviso of 
said paragraph at 40 per cent. ad valorem, and not at the rate of 
duty applicable to the contents, said proviso being construed to 


qualify the entire paragraph. 


SALVADOR. 


Duty on Bottled Spirits. 


“Le Journal des Turifs et Traités de Commerce” states that 
since the 21st October, 1897, the duty on bottled spirits, up to 50°, 
imported into Salvador is fixed at 17.60 dols. (gold) and 21°10 
dols, (silver) per 100 kilogs. gross, or about 33 francs per case. 
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VENEZUELA, 
Duties on Books. 


According to a note in the “Journal de Tarifs et Traités de 
Commerce” on the Customs Tariff of ‘Venezuela, books are 
divided, for the purpose of duty, into several categories. 

By Article 18 are admitted free of all duty :—Books printed in 
leaves or sewn, treating of Science, Art, and Trades,—catalogues 
and newspapers, 

By Article 152 a duty of 25 cents per kilog. is levied on books 
printed in sheets or sewn, not included in Class 1: pamphlets, 
registers, and school copy books in the same form. 

By Article 253 a duty of 75 cents per kilog. is levied on printed 
books, bound, except those named in Class 8. 

Article 511, which belongs to Class 8 of this Tariff, imposes a 
duty of 10 bolivars per kilog. on books and albums bound wholly 
orin part in velvet, silk, mother-of-pearl, tortoise-shell, ivory, 
Russia leather, or with gilt and silvered ornaments. 


BRaziL, 
Suppression of Customs House at Porto Alegre. 

A telegram dated 5th February last has been received at the 
Foreign Office from H.M. Minister at Rio de Janeiro, reporting 
on issue of a Decree suppressing the Custom House at Porto 

egre. 


CHILE. 
New Valuation Tarif. 
With reference to the account of the New Chilian Valuation 
_ Tariff on p. 695 (et. seq.) of the “ Board of Trade Journal” for 
December last, a telegram has been received at the Foreign Office 
from H.M. Minister at Santiago, stating that the new tariff comes 
into force without any important change. 


PERU. 
Payment of Customs Duties in Sterling. 

With reference to a notice on p. 7 of the “Board of Trade 
Journal” for January last, on the payment of custom duties in 
Peru, the following is a translation of the Law of the 11th 
December, 1897, referred to :— 

Art. 1. Until National gold coin be minted the Customs Duties 
shall be levied in pounds sterling in metallic currency at the rate 
of one pound sterling for each ten soles as fixed by the tariff.* 

Art. 2. They may also be paid in Peruvian silver money with a 
surcharge equivalent to the depreciation, to which in the money 


* In fixing the ad valorem duties the sole was valued at 24d. for tariff purposes, 
se the difference frequently caused by the fall in the value of silver was not 
eviable. 
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— ten soles may be subject, as compared with the pound 
sterling. 

yy 3. The amounts accruing from this surcharge shall be 
applied to the fund for importing English gold. 

Art. 4. The executive shall take the proper measures for demone- 
tising the quantity of silver necessary for its conversion into 
gold, with a view to secure parity between ten soles silver and one 
pound sterling, without any charge on the public treasury. 


Modification of Consular Regulations. 


A despatch dated November 26th last has been received at 
the Foreign Office from Mr. A. St. John, Acting British Consul- 
General at Lima, stating that the Peruvian Consular Regulations 
have been reconsidered and modified to some extent after protracted 
discussions between the Department of Foreign Affairs and the 
Lima Chamber of Commerce, of which the leading foreign 
merchants are members. 

The modifications are of some importance, especially as regards 
the proof as to the ongin of the goods which the Peruvian 
Consular officers were authorised to exact from shippers and also 
concerning the requirements as to the contents of the packages. 
By comparing Section 2 of Article 124 and Article 129 as 
amended by the Decree of December 30, 1896, it is found 
that the present requirements are of a less objectionable character 
than those exacted by the Decree above referred to, which were 
undoubtedly of a very vexatious nature. 

It has not been possible to obtain a reduction of the fines in 
case of non-presentation of certified invoices, but a reasonable 
delay will at all times be given for the presentation of the 
invoices, and the necessary facilities are given to the importer or 
his agent for the immediate despatch of the goods. 

The Peruvian Government resisted all attempts to induce them 
to grant a reduction of the fee of one per cent. ad valorem, and 
there is no probability of their consenting to do so. However, it 
may be stated that British merchants have made no complaints 
upon the subject of this fee. They look upon it as an extra duty 
of one per cent. on the goods they import, and in fixing their 
prices they make their calculations accordingly. 


BriTIsH INDIA. 
Tariff Decisions. 

According to a Customs circular received at the Board of Trade 
from the India Office, machinery for the manufacture of braid— 
of whatever fibrous material the braid is composed—should be 
held to be included in entry No. 14 (a) of Schedule IV. of the 
Import Tariff, and therefore free of duty. 

Indiarubber Attock blocks are component parts of railway 


~earriages. 


Machinery (and component parts thereof) for the treatment of 
tobacco is exempted from the import duty leviable thereon ; and 
the Governor-General in Council is also pleased to exempt from 
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the whole of the customs duty in excess of five per cent 
ad valorem leviable thereon on importation into British India, 
petroleum which has its flashing point at or above two hundred 
degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, and which is proved to the 
satisfaction of the Custonis Collector to be intended for use as fuel. 


CANADA, 
Tarif, Modification. 

According to a notice published in the “Canada Gazette” 
of the 22 January last, cotton seed oil when imported by 
manufacturers of liquid annatto to be used in their factories ex- 
clusively in the manufacture of liquid annatto, is authorised to be 
transferred to the list of goods which may be imported into 


Canada free of duty of Customs on and after the 15th 
January 1898. 


British East AFRICA PROTECTORATE. 
Customs Tariff. 

According to a report by Sir A. Hardinge, H.M. Agent and Consul- 
General at Zanzibar, recently received at the Foreign ffice, the 
import and export duties levied at the ports of the British East 
Africa Protectorate are as follows :— 

The import duty is a uniform one of 5 per cent. ad valorem. 
The following are the export duties :— 


1, Ivory’ - - 15 per cent. ad valorem. 
2. Gum copal_ - - - - - 1 ” ” 
8. Gumindiarubber - - - - - 15 ¥y ” 
4. Gum cloves (without distinction as to 
origin) ° - 380 ” ” 
5. Sim sim - - - - - - - 12 99 ” 
6. Orchilla weed coming from the districts 
between Kismayu and Warsheikh 
(both portsincluded) - - - - 5 ¥y ” 
Orchilla weed from all other districts - 10 ” ” 
8. Borities - - 10 ” ” 
9. Hides - - 10 ” ” 
10. Rhinoceros horn and hippopotamus teeth 10  ,, 
11. Tortoise shell - - e ° ° - 10 ” ” 
12. Cowries - - * 5 ” ” 
18. Native tobacco - - ° - 25 ” ” 
14, Chillies - ° - - 10 ” ” 
15. Ground nuts - - - - . - 12 ” ” 
Dol. ec. 


16. Indian corn, caffre corn, Mawele len- 
tils, and all other grains and legumes ye Saal gilta, or measure 
17. Ricein husks - . - = 025 of 360 lbs. of caffre 


18. (Chiroko (akind of bean) - - 1.10) corn. 
Camels - - - - - - 2.00 each 
19 Horses - - - - - - 10,00 is 


British SOUTH AFRICA, 
Harbour Dues at South African Ports. 
The following statement which has been prepared from 
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_ retnrns received at the Board of Trade from the Colonial 
Office shows the Harbour Dues payable at various ports in 
British South Africa :— 

Port Natal. 

Inclusive of wharfage and pilotage: 9d. per nett registered ton 
up to 400 tons; 7d. per.nett registered ton over 400 up} to 
1,500 tons ; 4d. per nett registered ton over 1,500 up to 2,000 tons ; 
2d. per nett registered ton over 2,000 tons; 9d. for each ton,of 
deck space occupied by cargo. 

Good for 23 days, including days of armval and departure ; 
then one-tenth extra for every week or part of a week. 

War vessels and Colonial Government vessels free. 


East London. 


4d. per ton on nett registered tonnage, or 1s. per ton on goods 
discharged or shipped, the total charge not to exceed the total 
charge calculated at 4d. per ton on the net registered tonnage. 

For re-entry within 40 days, same voyage, and not staying longer 
_ than a week, charge not to exceed 2d. per ton.. 


Algoa Bay. 


Vessels at jetties for warps, &c. 10s. per 100 tons register under 
300 tons; 7s. 6d. per 100 tons register over 300 tons. 


Capetown, 

6d. per ton for 3. weeks.. 3d. per ton for every day over 
3 weeks. 

For re-entry within 40 days, 3d. per ton per week. 

4d. per ton for 8 days on vessels calling for stores or coals, 
only 2d. for the first 24 hours, and 1d. for each succeeding 12 
hours up to 4d. 

*Note.—The Natal Rates are on nett tonnage. The Cape Rates are on the 


gross tonnage, and on each ton of deck cargo, except in cases,of steamers, which 
are allowed deduction of engine-room space. 


COLONY. 
Increase of Excise Duties. 


A despatch dated 1st February last has been received at the 
Board of Trade from the Colonial Office; enclosing copy of an Act 
by which the Excise duty on spirits distilled from other material 

an wine, grape juice, grapes, and husks of grapes or raisins, the 
produce of the colony, is increased from 2s. to 3s. per gallon. 


(QUEENSLAND. 


Tarif Modifications. 


The Board of Trade have received through the Colonial Office 
_ copy of an Act of the Queensland Legislature by which the duties 
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“on beer, etc., imported into the Colony are to be as follows, to date 
‘from the 4th August, 1897 :— ; 


For six reputed 
Ale, beer, porter, cider, and perry quart bottles ... 
For twelve reputed . 


Per gallon. 
1 6 
pint bottles ... 1 6 


XXI.—EXTRACTS FROM DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR REPORTS. 


THE UTILISATION OF WASTE STRAW. 


Mr. Woodhouse, British Vice-Consul at Nicolaiev (Southern 
Russia), in a recent report to the Foreign Office, writes as follows :— 

“I have often noticed that enormous quantities of straw lie 
about everywhere year after year. Some proprietors burn it as 
soon as it is threshed to get rid of it, as they do not consider it 
worth the expense of stacking, so much of it has been collected 
already. It seems such a pity to see it lying about idle. I should 
think it would be worth while trying to convert it into firewood or 
boards for building purposes. If a cheap process for turning it 
into a more serviceable commodity be known, there is no room for 
doubt that if put into ¢xecution it would pay enormously. Large 
quantities of straw are being exported yearly from the north of 
Russia, where it is comparatively dear, to Sweden for paper mills. 
But even that is only pressed, and I understand that if it were 
prepared on the spot for the mills before being exported it would 
cost less, as a large percentage of it is worthless, on which freight 
has to be paid all the same. 

“Tf a cheap press were obtainable here for reducing its bulk, I 
am told that the sale of such an article would be considerable. 
The majority of proprietors do not care to heat their houses with 
straw, as in its ordinary condition iv is full of dust and dirt, and 
extreme care is necessary in manipulating it, owing to its 
inflammability. 

“T hear that if it were cut and mixed with some cheap paste, such 
as ordinary flour paste, and pressed into blocks, it would imme- 
diately become a saleable article for fuel, which, throughout the 
south, is greatly in demand, both wood and coal having to be 
brought from great distances. 

“] should like to see the matter taken up by some British firm, 
and am prepared to give any information on the subject that would 
be found necessary.”—(Foreign Ofice Annual Series, No. 2,023). 


THE Russian Beet Crop or 1897. 


H.M. Consul at Kieff in a report to the Foreign Office states 
that the ceet planters are fully justified in complaining that the 
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crop of 1897 is on a par with that of the previous year. The dry 
ring was responsible for a late germination of seed, and, after 
heavy rains of April and May, the plants came up so plentifully 
that the work of thinning—all hand labour—proved very tedious 
as well as costly owing to the work having to be done so far on in 
theseason, Thetropical heat which followed during June, July 
and August accounts forthe small size of bulbs and a lower per- 
centage of sugarthan usual. While both planter and manufacturer 
are anxious to see a good percentage of sugar, the former likes to 
see good sized bulbs as being far less expensive to harvest than 
the small bulbs of this and last year. 

The total acreage sown in 1897, corrected to September 13, is 
iven by the Russian Society of Sugar Manufacturers as 365,150 
essiatines (1,004,163 acres), which shows an increase over last year 

of 44,079 dessiatines (121,217 acres). This area is estimated to 
yield 361,945,410 poods (5,837,830 tons) of beetroot; or an 
average yield of 116 cwt. per acre, as against 5,363,594 tons or an 
average of 121 cwt. per acre in 1896. 

The quantity of sugar expected to be produced from the 1897 
harvest is given as 38,000,000 poods (611,800 tons) being 
—"* poods (32,258 tons) less than prospects at same date in 

The last harvest, with an increased acreage of 121,217 acres 
shows a corresponding increased yield of 474,236 tons of roots; 
but when the quantity of sugar expected to be produced is com- 

ed it is found that whereas 1 ton of sugar was produced from 
8°31 tons of roots in 1896, it is practically certain that it will 
take 9°54 tons of the last crop to do so. The reserve crop of 
sugar having been considerably diminished during last year, and 
keeping in view the comparative increasing demand upon the 
home market, as well as the necessity of setting aside the reserve 
stock prescribed by Imperial Ukase, it is therefore to be expected 
that there will be a much smaller quantity available for export 
from the production of present campaign. The price is expected 
to advance owing to the quantity of sugar from the other beet- 
producing countries of Furope being considerably under that of 
the previous year.—(Foreign Office, Annual Series, No. 2,023). 


British SEAMEN ENGAGED AND DISCHARGED AT ANTWERP. 


A report has been received from Mr. G. R. de Courcy Perry, 
H.M. Consul-Genera] at Antwerp, enclosing two Tables contain- 
ing: (1) Statistics concerning the work in connection with the 
engagement and discharge of seamen at that port ; (2) The number 
of British ships visiting Antwerp, and a summary of wages and 
money orders issued during 1896 and 1897. 

From the table of seamen shipped and discharged it is found 
that in 1897 there was an increase over the preceding year of 604 
men engaged, and 422 men discharged, and that the proportion of 
foreign seamen dealt with has largely increased, whilst the number 
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of British sailors show a decrease of 102 in the return of 
men engaged, and 196 in that of men discharged. 

The total amount of wages paid was £96,816, and of this sum 
£17,192 was transmitted to the United Kingdom, either by 
Foreign Money Orders or under the Transmission Scheme. The 
number of men sent to the United Kingdom was 1,162, of whom 
974 were of British Nationality and 188 foreigners. 

The amount of money transmitted to the United Kingdom by the 
Transmission Scheme and by Money Orders was greater by £3,281 
than the sum sent home by Money Orders alone in 1896. The 
year 1896, however, was not a very favourable one for com- 
parison, and if the returns for the past year are compared with 
those for 1895, the figures for 1897 are far more approximate, 
viz. 


Year. Money Orders. Wages. 
*£17,192 £96,816 


Money Orders during Ape year of Wages from 

The Money Orders issued during 1897 only amounted to 6,993. 
a heavy falling off, due, of course, to the fact that men who would 
otherwise have sent their money home by money orders, made 
use of the Transmission Scheme as being more convenient for 
them. 

The Consul concludes thus :—“‘ There can be no doubt as to 
the advantages offered to seamen by the Transmission Scheme, 
but Iam convinced that if the money orders were issued on board 
ships by an officer visiting the vessels immediately on their arrival, 
the result, as far as the amount of money transmitted is concerned, 
would possibly be just as satisfactory.” 


REGULATIONS IN DutTcH RIVERS. 


A despatch dated 24th January last has been received at the 
Board of Trade from H.M. Chargé d‘Affaires at the Hague trans- 
witting copies of a royal decree dated the 29th December 1897, 
and published in the “ Staats Courant,” promulgating a new set of 
police regulations in regard to the navigation of vessels and rafts 
on the Merwede, the Noord, and the Nieuwe Maas. 

-The above can be seen in the original at the Commercial 
Department of the Board of Trade, 7, Whitehall Gardens, S.W., 
any day between the hours of 11 a.m., and 5 p.m. 


GERMAN SHIPBUILDING IN 1897. 


The “ Kélnische Zeitung” of the 16th January has an interesting 
summary of the results of shipbuilding in Germany in 1897, of 
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which the following precis has been forwarded to the Foreign 
Office by H.M. Ambassador at Berlin :-— 

Shipbuilding, like all other industries in the past year, has every 
reason to be satisfied with its development. It has been said that 
German shipbuilding can now consider itself to be on an equal 
standing with that of other countries; but this opinion applies 
rather to special ships constructed than to shipbuilding as a whole. 

It is very instructive to consider, for the past year the figures for 
ships aad tonnage built. It will then be seen that, though Germans 
have much reason to be satisfied with the results, they must yet 
acknowledge that they are far behind Great Britain, and have no 
reason to rest on their present laurels. 

In 1897, 79 ships were launched from 28 yards, in which 
figures are included only sea-going vessels of at least 100 registered 
tons. This represents a total of 185,000 tons. The bulk of this 
tonnage is in passenger steamers, about 40,000 in 8 men-of-war, 
and 2,600 in sailing ships. This shows that the construction of 
sailing craft, being only about 1 per cent. of the whole, is practi- 
cally at an end. And this small tonnage built at home has only 
been increased by some 500 tons of foreign built sailing ships. 
This consideration is unsatisfactory from the point of view of 
training up crews for sea service. 

Turning now to the construction of steamers, it is seen that for 
merchant shipping German yards have tried many varied types 
and not only for special designs. Large steamships have been 
built with their powerful machinery and complete fittings ful- 
filling all the many requirements of the passenger steamers of the 
day, in which branch the two large Companies of Hamburg and 
Bremer. (“The Hamburg-American ” and “ North German Lloyd” 
Companies) take the lead. German yards are also turning out 
special kinds of ships, such as ice-breakers (of which many are 
for Russian account), petroleum steamers, and steamers for high 
sea fisheries. Whereas Holland and England have earned 
enormous sums by fishing on the high seas, Germany stands 
in this respect even behind France and Belgium on account 
ot the protection accorded to this industry ny the Government 
and by the activity of patriotic Companies. Fisheries of the high seas 
are now gaining some importance. and there areover 100 steamers 
employed in fishing, all of which have been built in Germany. 

With the exception of a few orders from Russia, the merchant 
vessels were built for the account of Germans. Such a result, viz. 
that Germans can, to a great extent, now supply their own 
requirements, must be regarded as most satisfactory, when one 
remembers the well-merited standing and renown of British yards, 
and their advantages as regards low prices for coal and iron. 

Thus tlie Germans have reached the first stage which should 
encourage them to strive for the second step, which is the attain- 
ment of orders from abroad for German-built vessels. With 
regard to men-of-war, they have already succeeded in this respect. 
Of the 50,000 tons of men-of-war, built in late years, 23,000 were 
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constructed in private yards, and 27,000 by the Government. 
Besides the 79 ships of 185,000 tons built at home, there were 
ordered abroad 13 other ships of 32,000 tons. A torpedo-destroyer 
of 500 tons was also ordered in England. The present position 
is therefore a most satisfactory one for Germany when her former 
dependence upon foreign countries is remembered. 


GERMAN-SIBERIAN TRADING CoMPANY. 


A report dated 19th January last has been received at the Foreign 
Office from H.M, Consul-General at Hamburg stating that, under 
the name of “ Deutsch Sibiresche Handels und Schiffahrts Gesell- 
schaft” (German-Siberian Company for Trade and Navigation), a 
company has recently been formed at Hamburg by capitalists, 
manufacturers, aud other persons of Hamburg and other parts of 
Germany. for the purpose of creating and promoting a regular 
seaborne trade between Germany and Siberia by way of the Siberian 
Rivers Obi and Yenisei. 

The new Siberian Company is stated to have obtained the 
co-operation and assistance of competent persons already acquainted 
and connected with commercial undeitakings in Siberia. 

It is further stated that this compavy intends likewise to develop 
the existing commercial relations between Germany and the Amoor 
River, and that it proposes to establish commercial agencies at 
Moscow, Ljumen, and Yeniseisk, where collections of samples of 


such goods are to be kept on view as are best adapted for exchange — 


against the new products of Siberia. 


STEAMER CoNSTRUCTION IN GERMANY. 


A report dated 10th January last has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Mr. W. Powell, H.M. Consul at Stettin 
stating that the Vulcan Works in that port have received orders 
to build for the “Hamburg American Steamship Company” a 
steamer of 560 feet in length, to carry 300 cabin and 1,000 ’tween 
deck passengers, and to load 14,000 tons of cargo (net). 


PROJECTED ELBE-K1EL CANAL. 


A memorandum by the Commercial Attaché to H.M. Embassy 
at Berlin dated 7th January last has been transmitted to the 
Foreign Office by H.M. Ambassador in that city, with reference to 
a@ new project which has recently been started in Germany to 
extend the already extensive canal system by connecting Kiel 
with the Elbe-Trave Canal. Its main object is to convert Kiel 
into an important outlet for inland trade, especially in the 
direction of Denmark, Norway and Sweden ; and it is represented 
that such a new canal. effecting a link with the very successful 
Elbe-Trave Canal to Lubeck, would be of great assistance in 
further developing the port of Kiel, which had not: been satisfac- 
torily effected by the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal. The length of the 
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projected canal is 75 kilometres and would cost about £500,000, 
and it would run from Kiel to a point south of Lubeck. 

The project is that of Herr Sartori, of Kiel, who has published 
a book on the subject, containing maps and a sectional diagram of 
the route proposed ; one of the two maps is particularly interesting 
ad it shows the whole of the waterways of Germany, and, in 
different colours, the industrial, coal and sugar districts tapped by 
he whole system. 


ForgeIGN TRADE OF FRANCE IN 1897. 


A despatch dated 18th January last has been received at the 
Foreign Office from H.M. Ambassador at Paris transmitting 
extracts from the “Journal Officiel,’’ containing summary of the 
foreign trade of France for the year 1897, which has been issued 
by the Customs Administration, as follows :— 


Increase in 
IMPORTS. 1897. 1896. 1897. 
Francs. Francs. Francs. 
Articles of Food - -| 1,035,753,000 1,006,612,000 29,141,000 
Raw Materials - - - 2,343,110,000 2,173,582,000 169,528,000 
Manufactured Articles - 621,263,000 618,385,000 2,878,000 
Total \ Francs 4,000,126,000 3,798,579,000 201,547,000 
) £ 160,005,000 151,948,000 8,062,000 
Exports. 1897. 1896. Increase. 
Francs. Francs. Francs. 
Articles of food - - 729,053,000 651,793,000 77,260,000 
Raw materials - - - 943,958,000 836,207,000 107,751,000 
Manufactured Articles - 1,840,174,000 1,766,764,000 73,410,000 
Parcels Post - - - 162,428,000 146,156,000 | 16,272,000 
Total Francs 3,675,613,000 3,400,920,000 274,693,000 
£ 147,025,000 136,037,000 10,988,000 


INCREASE OF SHIPPING AT ALGIERS. 


A despatch dated 13th January last has been received at the 
Board ot Trade from the Foreign Office enclosing an extract 
from the-“ Dépéche Algérienne” of the 8th January last, according 
to which the result of the new law as to quay dues (see pp. 64-5 
of the “Board of Trade Journal” for January) will be an 
extension of shipping at the port of Algiers. 

The mail packets of the “Imperial Ost Africa Line” will call 
regularly at Algiers on voyages from Zanzibar to Rotterdam, 
Hamburg, and vice versa. The sailings will be fortnightly, and 


on fixed dates, allowing exporters of early produce to send their 
goods to foreign markets, and thus creating another opening for 
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Algerian agricultural produce. This line owns a fleet of 30 
steamers, all making from 12-15 knots. 

Messrs. Berber & Co., of New York, have also chosen Algiers 
as a port of call for their steamers sailing from New York 
to Japan, and vice versa. The “Société d’Affretements de 
l'Afrique du Nord” will touch fortnightly at Algiers, to and 
from Sicily, Trieste, and other Adriatic ports; and Dutch and 
German ports. 

The vessels of the ‘‘ Raebul” and “Verel” line, of Glasgow, 
which have called at Algiers for some time past, will make a 
regular fortnightly visit. The “Prince” line will also resume its 
regular calls, which had ceased on account of the quay dues. 
This line has a fleet of upwards of 100 vessels. 


IssUE oF SPANISH CusTOMs BoNnDs. 


A despatch dated 19vh January last has been received at the 
Foreign Office trom Mr. G. Barclay, H.M. Chargé d’Affaires at 
Madrid, transmitting copy and transletion of a Royal Decree 
creating 400,000 Customs Bonds, of nominal value of 500 
pesetas each, in addition to the 1,200,000 previously issued or 
created. 

They are to serve as security with the Bank of Spain for such 
advances from that institution as the Government may from time 
to time require for the prosecution of the Cuban Campaign, and 
their terms are identical with those of the 800,000 issued to the 
public in November, 1896, and the 400,000 hypothecated to 
the Bank of Spain in pursuance of the Royal Decree of May 
7th, 1897. 

Their redemption is to be completed at the same time as that of 
those already in existence, viz.: in eight years from the date of 
the issue of the 800,000 Customs Bonds in 1896; and in order to 
put those now created in exactly the same position as previous 
issues, a number of them proportionate to the part of the latter 
already redeemed are at once to be drawn for redemption. 

The annual charge for interest and redemption in respect of all 
Customs Bonds in existence will be about 120,000,000 pesetas, or 
only a few millions less than the estimated revenue from the 
Customs for the current year. 


IMPROVEMENTS FOR DISCHARGE OF BRUTISH GOODS AT 
§$TaMBOUL CusTom 


A despatch dated 27th January last has been received at the 
Foreign Office from H.M. Ambassador at Constantinople, reporting 
that, in consequence of the continued representations made by 
Her Majesty’s Embassy with reference to the delay in the dis- 
charge of British goods at the Stamboul Custom House, a shed 
extending along the entire froutage of the depots where foreign 
goods are landed was completed a short time since, thus allowing 
goods to be discharged in all weathers. 


| 
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The benefit resulting from this construction is shown by the 
fact that the number of undischarged lighters shortly after the 
shed came into use fell to fifteen, whereas during the preceding 
month there had rarely been less than twenty, and usually from 
twenty-five to thirty-five. 


Law As To INsuRANCE CoMPANIES IN PERU. 


A despatch dated 5th December lust has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Mr. A. St. John, Acting British Consu!— 
General at Lima, transmitting copy and translation of a law 
recently passed by the Pcruvian Congress, whereby the law relat- 
ing to insurance companies of the 20th December, 1895, is 
amended in some essential points, as follows :— 

Articles numbers 2 and 10 of the Jaw of December 20th, 1895, 
shall be modified in the following sense :— 

Art. 2.—If the company should be established abroad, the 
power which it must grant to its representative or agent shall be 
registered at the same time, aud in the manner prescribed by 
Article 118 of the Comwercial Code ajplicable to the present 
case. 

Art. 10—When any insurance company or branch or agency 
thereof may resolve upon liquidating its affairs in Peru, it must 
present itself before the Judge of first Instance in the place where 
it may have revistered its deed of settlement in the Register to 
which Article 1 of this laws refers. 

The Judge shall order the publication for fifteen days of such 
application in two newspapers having the largest circulation in the 
place where the Law Court exists; and further shall transmit a 
certified copy of it to the Minister of Finance, in order that he 
may communicate it by circular to the Pretects for the information 
of the public. 

If, after the expiration of ninety days from the publication of 
the notice in the papers referred to in the second part of this 
Article, there should be no opposition founded upon the existence 
of responsibility on the part of the Company, the Judge shall 
accede to the request, after having first heard the opinion of the 
fiscal. If there should be opposition, it shall be received on 
proof within a peremptory delay of fifteen days, and after hearing 
the opinion of the fiscal it shall be dealt with in accordance 
with the dictates of justice. 

If the Judge should declare the opposition to be well founded, 
he shall not allow the company to withdraw its deposit, until a 
guarantee equal to the amount of it be presented to the satisfac- 
tion of the plaintiff or of the Judge, in the event of a grossly 
exaggerated demand being made by the former. 


PosTPONEMENT OF MACHINERY EXHIBITION AT LIMA. 
A despatch dated 20th December last has been received at the 
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Foreign Office from Mr, A. St. John, Acting British Consul- 
General at Lima, reporting that by a decree issued on the 7th 
December, 1897, the opening of the Machinery Exhibition at 

Lima, which was to take place on the 27th February, has been 
postponed until the 20th March, 1898. 


INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES IN THE CoNGO STATES, 


A despatch dated 15th January last has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Sir F, R. Plunkett, H.M. Minister at Brussels, 
reporting that, at the genera] meeting of the shareholders of the 
Congo Commercial and Industrial Company, which was held at 
Brussels on the 20th December last, the report of the Board was 
unanimously adopted, and a dividend of 5 per cent. was declared on 
the profits of the working for the past financial year, June 30th, 
1896, to June 30th, 1897. 

This company is by far the most important of all the industrial 
enterprises which have been undertaken for the development of 
the resources of the Congo State, and was originally started for 
the purpose of raising the capital required for the construction of 
the railway now nearly completed between Matadi and Stanley 
Pool, the costs of which have been defrayed by the original capital 
of the company and by the special loans which have been subse- 
quently issued. 

_ The total length of the railway is estimated at 388 kilometres 
(242 English miies), of which more than 350 kilometres are now 
completed, and the line will be opened to public traffic in May 
next. The port of Dolo, on Stanley Pool, will then be placed 
in direct railway communication with Matadi, alongside of whose 
landing-stage the ocean-going steamers discharge and load their 
cargoes, 

The most important engineering works which have been carried 
out in the construction of this line have been the bridges over the 
Kwilu and Inkissi rivers, and both of these are now nearly 
terminated. 

In addition to the sums which have been specially devoted to 
the construction of the railway the company possess a capital of 
1,227,000 frances (£49,080) engaged in the following undertakings 
in the Congo State, viz., the Compagnie des Magasins Génerauz, 
Compagnie des Produits du Congo, Societé Anonyme Belge pour 
le Commerce du Haut Congo and the Compagnie du Katanga. 

The Compagnie des Magasins Generaux, who during the last 
few years had suffered a good deal owing to the losses incurred in 
the management of the hotels which had been started at Boma and 
Matadi, have effected a considerable saving, as the Hotel at Boma 
has been taken over by the Government, and the one at Matadi by 
the Railway Company, and they now confine their operations to 
strictly commercial transactions. 

The profits of the Compagnie des Produits du Congo for the 
year 1896-97 which amounted to 67,895 francs (£2,715), are entirely 
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_due to the successful endeavours which have been made for the 
rearing of cattle in different parts of the Congo State, and the 
following table shows the increase which has taken place since the 
year 1893 on the Island of Matéba, where they have been 
principally kept :— 

December, 1893. December, 1896. 
was 97 185 


Oxen ... 16 110 
Cows ... 1,508 
Calves ... 824 


2,148 3,427 


The company at present possesses over 2,000 cows, and so good 
have been the results that they have lately invested in four large 
tracts of land in the valley of the Unionzo, near Kimpesse and 
Inkissi. The-attempts made for the breeding of horses have not 
been very successful, but so far the company are unable to form 
any definite opinion as to the ultimate result of their endeavours. 

The profits of the Société Anonyme Belge pour le Commerce du 
Haut Congo for the past year have been more favourable than 
those of the preceding one, principally owing to the arrangements 
which have been made with the State for facilitating the transport 
of goods and the payment of the export duties at Matadi rather 
than at Leopoldville, thus avoiding the losses hitherto incurred in 
transport either through theft or shrinkage in weight from dryness. 
This company has now joined together with the Compagnie du 
Katanga for the development of trade along the valley of the 
Lomami, and two new factories have been lately established at 
Inaughi and Tampkwanu. 


DECLINE OF BkITISH TRADE WITH FORMOSA. 


H.M. Consul at Tainan in a report to the Foreign Office states 
that the occupation of Formosa by the Japanese has proved 
detrimental to British trade in the south of the Island. Apart 
from the prohibition of the opium trade, British merchants have 
suffered considerable loss by the departure from their service of 
old and trusted Chinese employees, numbers of whom preferred to 
leave Tainan and return to the mainland rather than submit to 
the numerous restrictions which they imagined would be imposed 
upon thein unless they chose to become Japanese subjects. 

The import of English piece-goods, both cotton and woollen, 
into South Formosa is growing smaller from year to year, The 
trade is largely in the hands of Chinese, who, knowing the wants 
and tastes of their customers, are able to supply them at cheap 
rates by buying refuse goods, wholesale or at auction, in Hong 
Kong and elsewhere, a kind of business that is not profitable for 
the foreigners to undertake. China furnished during the year 
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1896 cotton piece-goods of native manufacture to the value of 
30,0002, and Japan is importing into Formosa in increasingly 
large quantities, cheap fancy cotton prints and woollen and crépe 
stuffs—(Foreign Office, Annual Series, 2,021). 


THE CAMPHOR oF FoRMOSA. 


According to a report of H.M. Consul at Tainan, the camphor 
export for the year 1896 was 8,001 boxes, which is a decrease of 
2,144 boxes from the export of preceding year, and of 4,156 from 
that of 1894. The trade from January to April was most re- 
munerative, owing to the high prices ruling in Hong-Kong. Then 
the Japanese authorities, by the issue of regulations affecting the 
production and sale of camphor, and by the arbitrary arrest of 
foreign compradores and the confiscation of their camphor in the 
interior, so seriously interfered with the relations existing 
between foreigners, their compradores and the camphor workers 
that by June business was practically brought to a standstill. 
Repeated remonstrances from the Consular y had the effect 
of partly alleviating the situation, but before confidence was fully 
restored, a rebellion broke out in and around the camphor 
districts and put a stop for several months to all further business. 
During this time most of the camphor stills, which were al: erected 
by foreign capital, were deserted by the camphor workers, to whom 
advances had been made for the purchase of camphor trees and 
the manufacture of camphor for the account of foreigners, the 
latter thus suffering heavy losses. When order was somewhat 
restored, and the large quantities of camphor which had been 
lying idle up country for several months, cculd be transported to 
the coast, prices in Hong-Kong had fallen 70 per cent., and did 
not improve for the remainder of the year. The regulations 
above referred to, and others subsequently issued, if allowed to 
remain in force, will have the effect of gradually excluding 
foreigners from a business which they originated and of which 
they had, before the Japanese occupation of the island, practically 
a monopoly. Lately, however, the Japanese Government have 
agreed that the camphor business is to be carried on by foreigners 
under the same conditions as formerly until the new treaties come 
into force. It is to be presumed, therefore, that any Japanese 
regulations restrictive of the trade will be put in abeyance this 
year, and that the local officials will be instructed accordingly. 
There would then be a prospect of the trade reviving and assum- 
ing large proportions ; but the outlook at present is not at all 
reassuring.—(Foreign Office, Annual Series, No. 2,021.) 
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XXIL—GENERAL TRADE NOTES. 


Tue Bewrast LINEN TRADE. 


' According to the Report of the Belfast Linen Trade Board, as 
published in the “ Irish Textile Journal,” there was not much 
activity in the market during December. A languid feeling pre- 
dominated in most departments, as is usual at the end of the old 
year and the beginning of the new. 

In bleached and finished linens the position of the home trade 
was quotably unaltered. Inquiries were perhaps more numerous, 
but as stock-taking had only just finished, actual business indicated 
little, if any, increase. 

With Germany there was some recovery, whilst in the case of 
France there was also an appreciable turn for the better. The 
Board of Trade Returns showed an improvement in the case of 
France of over 62 per cent. in values, comparing December, 1897, 
with December, 1896, whilst the figures in the case of Germany 
were practically the same for the two months. 

There was a gradual expansion in the volume of fresh business 
with the United States, and though it was still much below the 
average of past years, the movement was undoubtedly in the right 
direction. The value of the expurts for December, 1897, were 
34 per cent. under those for December, 1896, but on the other 
hand, the total for 1897 was a shade above that for the previous 


year. 

The South American markets continued very sluggish, and with 
the Foreign West Indies, though there was a shade more done, 
business was excessively flat. Canada is gradually becoming an 
important outlet for lrish linens, though low-price fabrics are most 
in evidence. 

For the twelve months ended 31st December,1897, the exports of 
piece goods from the United Kingdom showed a decrease of 5:5 
per cent. in value and 6°3 per cent. in quantity compared with the 
corresponding period of 1896. 


Imports oF Pic IRON INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM FROM THE 
UNITED STATES. 


According to a return received by the Board of Trade from the 
Secretary of Her Majesty’s Customs the amount of pig iron and 
unwrought steel registered as imported into the United Kingdom 
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from the United States of America during the month of January, 
1898, as compared with January, 1897, was as follows :— 


Pig Iron. Steel Unwrought. 


Quantity.) Value. | Quantity.) Value. 


Tons. £ Tons. £ 
January, 1898 - - - - 8,871 19,216 874 3,918 
January, 1897 - - 9,022 21,152 3,193 15,026 
Year ended Dec. 31st, 1897 - - 91,196 209,275 25,927 128,892 


TRADE OF SUNDERLAND IN 1897. 


The Board of Trade have received a copy of the report of the 
Chamber of Commerce in Sunderland on the trade of the port for 
1897. 

The report states that the imports of timber in 1897 reached 
89,326 loads, which is the highest since 1883, whilst that of pit 
props was 640,950 doz., the highest since 1889. The import of 
esparto was 16,737 tons—a good average—whilst that of petroleum 
in bulk was 9,600 tons, showing a steady increase since 1891, when 
the first cargo was imported, 

The prices obtained for coals during 1897 have been better than 
in 1896, and this better state of trade is evidenced by the fact that 
the export of coals from the port wasin the year under consider- 
ation the highest yet recorded, reaching 4,408,901 tons. Pateni fuel, 
_ too, shows the considerable increase of 6,677 tons, though the 

total of 25,121 tons is still only about half what was exported in 
1893 and 1894. 

The number of vessels frequenting the port in 1897 was 6,269, 
with a registered tonnage of 2,731,796 tons, showing an unimpor- 
tant decrease on the previous year. 

The engineering dispute had a very detrimental effect on 
shipbuilding in the port, the total output for 1897 being 64 vessels 
of 181,298 tons, or 19 vessels and 34,589 tons less than in the pre- 
ceding year. 


RAILWAYS In Rossi. 


According to the “Journal de St. Petersbourg”’ the total length 
of line of the Russian railways on the 1st October last was 26,283 
miles, of which 5,067 miles were double lines. Of the above total 
23,829 miles were under the control of the Ministry of Ways and 
Communications, 939 miles under the Minister of War (Trans- 
caspian line) ; and 1,515 miles in the Grand Duchy of Finland. 
State railways showed a total length of 13,770 miles, of which 4,139 
miles were double lines. 


| 

| 
| 
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VALUE OF THE RussiAN ROUBLE. 


According to the report of the Russian Minister of Finance the 
value of the Russian rouble and monetary unit of the Empire is 
henceforth to be fixed at +, of an imperial. An imperial, according 
to the same authority, is equivalent to 40°002 francs. The fixed 
value of the rouble will therefore be 25°6d., or a little more than 
2s.14d. —— 


CoMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE BUREAU IN St. PETERSBURG. 


The “ Manufacturer” states that, according to advices from 
St. Petersburg, a bureau of information has just been established 
in that city for the purpose of furnishing data in regard to all 
commercial questions and concerning the credit of business 
houses. The bureau will be supported by the Government, 
and it is believed that the idea has been conceived with the 
intention of encouraging foreigners to develop trade with 
Russia. By the existence of this bureau it is expected that 
exporters, importers or manufacturers can get a correct report 
as to the standing of any firm with whom they may anticipate 
any transaction. 


PropucTion oF Piatinum Rossra. 


According to the “Iron Age,” Russia produces more platinum 
than any other country. In 1880 the output of platinum 
amounted to 2,946 kg. (6,496 pounds), while in 1895 the output 
amounted to 4,413 kg. (9,729 pounds). This precious metal, 
which is much dearer than gold and indispensable for certain 
purposes of the chemical industry and manufacture of certain 
instruments, is found in the southern parts of the Ural Mountains. 
The price of this metal has risen extraordinarily, being about 45/., 
per kg., or 2'2045 pounds of rough platinum at the mine. 

In extracting the platinum it is found that the still rarer metal 
iridium exists in connection with it, but it is found to be only in a 
very small percentage; still the separation of this makes Russia 
the largest producer of iridium in the world. 


THE BELGIAN MARGARINE INDUSTRY. 


The United States Consul at Ghent reports that according to a 
recent newspaper statement the manufacture of margarine is 
already established on a rather large scale in Belgium. 

It is said that there are fifteen factories, for the most part in 
the vicinity of Antwerp, with an annual output of about 22,000,000 
pounds. It should be noted that there is a scrupulous govern- 
mental supervision of the methods of manufacture and of the raw 
products from which it is made. 
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TRADE OF GERMANY IN 1897. 


According to the Monthly Returns of German Trade (Monatliche 
Nachweise iiber den Auswartigen Handel des Deutschen Zoll- 


gebiets) for December, 1897, the total trade, including bullion and 


specie, of the German Empire in that year, as compared with 1896 
and 1895, was as follows :— 


1897. 1896. 1895. 
Imports £ £ £ 
(for Home consumption)... 241,644,500 227,897,500 212,305,500 
Exports 


(of Domestic Produce and 
Manufacture) .., --- 190,406,500 187,691,100 171,203,800 


It should be noted that the figures for 1897 are based on the 
valuation of 1896, and that the increase observed in both the case 
of imports and exports may partly be attributed to the fact that, in 
the accounts for 1897, the figures for “ improvement trade ” 
(veredelungs-verkehr), i.e. all articles imported for the Home 
account to be worked up and subsequently exported in another 
form, are included for the first time under the heading of special 
trade, In former issues of German trade accounts, only the 
“improvement ” trade in corn, oleaginous seeds and rice (for rice 
starch) was included in special trade, 


THe GERMAN NAVY AND INCREASE OF GERMAN T'RADE. 


The United States Consul at Mainz, in a report to his Govern- 
ment, states that for severul years great pressure has been brought 
to bear on the Reichstag, the legislative body of the German 
Empire, with regard to the expenditure of large sums of money for 

increasing Germany’s naval strength. The most important 

reasons advanced by the advocates of vast naval increase are based 
upon the necessity of protecting Germany’s foreign commerce and 
the interests of German merchants and traders settled in foreign 
countries. 

The Consul says: “That Germany’s foreign commerce has 
assumed such colossal proportions is due, in great measure, to the fact 
that representatives and agents of German merchants and manufac- 
turers are to be found in every quarter of the globe. Wherever there 
is a market for German goods, there you will find a German represen- 
tative, ready to show and explain his wares and to transact 
business. ‘This, coupled with the fact that. all such representatives 
have had an excellent commercial training at home, and, what is 
worth more than anrthing else, in a foreign country, are able to 
speak at least two or three different languages, has given to 


Germany the commercial prestige among nations she enjoys at 
the present day. Millions of German capital are invested in 
warehouses and agencies in eyery country of ‘the world, and: it is 
in order to protect all these vast interests, as well as the German 
Mercantile Marine, which represents a floating capital of many 
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million pounds, that the advocates of an increased naval force are 
so persistent in their demands.” 

Germany, owing to her steady and rapid increase in population 
{126 per 10,000 per annum), is destined to become an important 
factor in the commerce of the world. She has founded colonies 
to find not only an additional market for her wares, but also an 
outlet for her superfluous population. It is also for their protec- 
tion that an increased naval strength is advocated. 


MovVEMENT OF POPULATION IN FRANCE. 


The “ Journal des Economistes”’ publishes a note on a report of 
M. Moron, Director of the ‘ Office du Travail,” with reference 
to the movement of population in France in 1896. The results 
appear to be rather more favourable than those of the preceding 
year, showing an excess of 93,700 births over deaths, as compared 
with an excess of 17,813 deaths over births in 1895. The’ 
number of deaths fell, in the two years, from 851,986 to 778,886, 
while the number of births in the same period rose from 834,173 
to 865,586. 

The increase in population, therefore, in 1896 as compared with 
1895 was 111,513, bringing the total population of France to 
38,133,585 without taking account of the movements of emigration 
and immigration, on which the report gives no ivformation. 

The number of births per 1,000 has risen from 21°4 to 22°7 
while the death rate decreased from 22°4 to 20°2 per 1,000. The 
number of marriages increased during the same periods from 
282,218 to 290,171 ; on the other hand divorces show an increase 
in number of 308—the figures being 7,051 in 1896 as against 
7,859 in 1895. 


PROPOSED FRENCH COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE BUREAU. 


With reference to the subject of Commercial Museums the 
“ Messager de Paris” notes that the question is an important one. 
The elements of its solution will be probably found in the 
National Office for Foreign Trade (Ofice national du Commerce 
Exteérieur), a Bill for the creation of which was presented to the 
French Senate on the 1st February last, by M. Barthou, Minister 
of the Interior. 


FrRENcH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ABROAD AND PROPOSED 
BUREAU OF Export. 


France has 42 foreign Chambers of Commerce in different parts 
of the world, of which the principal are the following: London, 
Amsterdam, Antwerp, Brussels, Barcelona, Madrid,’ Lisbon, 
Porto, Milan, Rome, Naples, Constantinople, Geneva, Athens, 
Smyrna, Alexandria, Montreal, New York, Galveston, Mexico, 
Havana, Buenos Ayres, Valparaiso, and La Paz Bolivia). The 
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“Tron Age” states that the French Government proposes to 
increase the number and efficiency of these Chambers, and to 
establish in the city of Paris a Central Bureau of Export. 


INDUSTRIAL AND FINE ARTS EXHIBITION AT BARCELONA. 


The Fourth General Exhibition of Industrial and Fine Arts 
will be held at Barcelona from the 23rd April to 29th June, 1898. 
This exhibition, like the former ones, is due to the initiative of 
the Municipality, and is organised under its direction. 

The exhibits will consist of articles which have not found a 
place in the preceding exhibitions of Barcelona, or been publicly 
shown in the city, and will include the following :— 

Painting and Engraving in all its forms; Sculpture ; Archi- 
tecture; Metallurgy ; Jewellery; Enamels; Artistic Lockmaking 
and all kinds of artistic metalwork ; China; Glass; Porcelain ; 
Pottery; Mosaics, &c. ; Joinery and Cabinet-making in connection 
with decorative art; Carpets, Weaving; Laces; Embroidery, 
Artistic Costumes ; Artistic Leatherwork, &c., &c. 


THE MILANESE SILK INDUSTRY. 


The Italian “ Bollettino delle Finanze ” states that the import- 
ance of the Milan silk market is yearly on the increase. In 1897 
the amount of silk conditioned at Milan and Lyons respectively as 
cempered with 1896 was:— 


1897. 1896. 

Kilogs. Kilogs. 
Milan... ~ 7,417,105 6,264,220 
Lyons... 6,780,766 6,077,813 


It will be seen from the above figures that the advantage 
gained by Milan over Lyons in 1895 has been stilt further 
increased in 1897. 


BULGARIAN MUSEUM oF TRADE AND INDUSTRY. 


The Bulgarian Ministry of Commerce and Industry, according 
to the Handels Museum, will open during the month of February, 
a Commercial and Industrial Museum, accessible to the public, 
which has been established with the object of collecting 
specimens of all products of the industries of Bulgaria, and of 
making the public acquainted with the productions of their 
country. The museum will be situated in the same building as 
the ministry itself. 


AMERICAN TRADE WITH RUSSIA 


The United States Consul at Warsaw in a recent report to his 
Government states that while American manufactwres—well 
established in Russia through the direct efforts of the manufacturers 
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themselves—such #s agricultural implements, hardware, cutlery, 
wringers, bicycles, etc., are recognised by importers and consumers 
as the best of their kind, and are sold in large quantities, American 
manufactures in general are discredited in Russia, and the intro- 
duction of new goods is extremely difficult for two reasons :— 

(1) European manufacturers—Germans especially — fill the 
Russian markets with inferior goods, stamped, trade-marked, &c., 
as “American,” which, being accepted by the unsuspecting 
Russians as genuine American products, discredit those to such an 
extent that nothing short of active and persistent personal effort 
can push new artivles into general use. 

(2) The second reason which operates against the introduction 
of American manufactures is the long credits given by the British, 
French, German, and other manufacturers—credits based upon the 
reports of their agents, who traverse the Empire and know exactly 
how far credits can be safely given. 

A movement which should help to overcome both these difficulties 
is about being put into operation by the Exporters’ Association of 
America, headquarters in New York. This organisation is about 
to establish in Warsaw a sample room for the exhibition of 
American manufactures, together with an agency for their intro- 
duction into and sale throughout Russia. This movement is 
calculated to be of great benefit to the Russian importers and 
consumers, as well as to the American manufacturers. 

The export trade from Poland to the United States is very 
limited, consisting of human hair, books, glove leather, and beet- 
root seed. During the year 1897, however, the beet-sugar factories 
have begun to export refined sugar. As such shipments, being on 
commission, require only certificates of origin, they do not appear 
in the tables showing the declared exports for the Warsaw 


With reference also to this question of Russian Trade with the 
United States, the “Iron Age,” states that the Russian American 
Trading Company, who have just been chartered under the laws of 
the State of West Virginia, with a capital stock of 5,000,000 dols., 
propose to open stores and warehouses in St. Petersburgh, Moscow, 
Warsaw, Odessa, Samarkand, Omsk and Vladivostock, and to 
establish agencies throughout European and Asiatic Russia for 
the purpose of handling all classes of American manufactured 
products. Their efforts will, however, be chiefly devoted to the 
line of machinery. It is stated that they will have a competent 
staff of engineers in every branch, in order to enable them to take 
contracts for the construction of electric car lines, power and light 
plants, cold storage warehouses, ice factories, etc. They also pro- 
pose to work steamship lines between New York and Baltic 
seaports, as well as between the Pacific coast and Siberia. Among 
the projects of the new company is one to hold a large exhibition 
of American manufactures and products in Moscow during 1899, 
The head office of the company is in the Corn Exchange Bank 
Buildings, New York City. , 
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Propuction oF Pic IRoN IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1897. 


The American Iron and Steel Association has received from 
the manufacturers complete returns of the production of pig iron 
in the United States in 1897, and also complete returns of the 
stocks of unsold pig iron in the hands of makers or their agents at 
the close of the year. 

According to the “Iron Age,” which has published extracts 
from the above, the total production of pig iron in 1897 was 
9,652,680 gross tons, against 8,623,127 tons in 1896, 9,446,308 
tons in 1695, 6,657,888 tons in 1894, 7,124,502 tons in 1893, 
9,157,000 tons in 1892, 8,279,870 tons in 1891, and 9,202,703 
tons in 1890. The production in 1897 was 1,029,553 tons more 
than in 1896, an increase of almost 12 per cent. The increase was 
almost wholly in the last half of 1897, as will be seen from the 
following table of half-yearly producticn in the last four years: » 


Periods, 1894. 1895. 1896. 1897. 
First half... oe 4,087,558 4,976,236 4,403,476 
Second half ... ... ... 3,939,405 5,358,750 3,646,891 5,249,204 

Total ... .» 6,657,388 9,446,308 8,623,127 9,652,680 


The production of Bessemer pig iron in 1897, was 5,795,584 
tons, against 4,654,955 tons in 1896, and 5,623,695 tonsin 1895. 
The increase in 1897 over 1896 was 1,140,629 tons. The pro- 
duction of basic pig iron in 1897 was 556,391 tons, against 
336,403 tons in 1896. 

The total production of Bessemer pig iron in Pennsylvania 
was 1,503,219 tons during the first half and 1,931,711 tons 
during the second half, a total of 3,434,930 tons. For Ohio 
the figures are respectively 416,782, 611,115, and 1,027,897 
tons. 

The production of charcoal pig iron in 1897 was 255,211 
tons against 310.244 tons in 1896, a decrease of 55,033 tons. 
The production of spiegeleisen and ferromanganese in 1897 was 
173,695 tons, against 131,940 tons in 1896 and 171,724 tons 
in 1895. 

The limestone consumed for fluxing purposes by the blast 
furnaces in 1897 in the production of 9,652,680 tons of pig iron 
amounted to 4,247,688 gross tons, of which 3,680,666 tons were 
consumed by the bituminous coal and coke furnaces in the pro- 
duction of 8,464,692 tons of pig iron, 524,271 tons by the 
anthracite and mixed anthracite and coke furnaces in the pro- 
duction of 932,777 tons, and 42,751 tons by the charcoal furnaces 
the production of 255,211 tons. 


Tue SILK INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The “ American Silk Journal,” in a review of the silk industry 
of that country during the year 1897, gives the following as some 
of the evidences of increased prosperity :— 

A total production of nearly or quite 100,000,000 dols. ; a con- 
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sumption of 64,000 bales of raw silk, valued at 28,000,000 dols. ; 
the erection and equipment of fifty-seven new factories, together 
with many important additions of buildings and machinery to 
existing plants, and the formation of thirty-four new firms and 
corporations. 

Of the fifty-seven new mills erected, thirty-eight are in Penn- 
sylvania, six in New York State, three in Paterson, N. J., three 
in Connecticut, three in Massachusetts, one in South Carolina, two 
in Virginia and one in Rhode Island. 

The total imports of raw material in the year ended 31st Dec., 
1897, were 64,548 bales, valued at 28,474,347 dols., the heaviest, in 
regsrd to the quantity, though not in value, ever recorded. The 
quantity was approached most nearly in the fiscal. year 1895-6 
— the total imports were 56,711 bales, valued at 26,947,055 

ols. 

The most important feature of the year in silk manufacture 
was the movement to new centres. The desire to seek locations 
_outside the chief centres of the manufacture is attributed to the 
unreasonable demands of labour and the sharp competition which 
makes lower rentals and taxation and cheaper fuel and labour, 
matters of importance. The exodus from Paterson, N.J., was 
especially noteworthy, and is thought to be due to a lack of ade- 
quate police protection in time of strikes. 


THE Honpuras SYNDICATE. 


In correction of certain published misstatements concerning the 
concession granted to an American syndicate by the Government 
of Honduras, M. Bolet Peraza, Consul-General of the Greater 
Republic of Central America, has set forth the facts of the case in 
a letter to the New York “ Journal of Commerce and Commercial 
Bulletin.” He says 

“‘The Government of Honduras has made a contract with the 
syndicate for the construction of the Interoceanic railroad, and to 
this end has granted to the syndicate several concessions of 
territory, of the same nature as are usually granted by those 
countries that need foreign capital for their proper development ; 
but these concessions are limited in extent aud are very far from 
including the whole country ; therefore there is still ample room 
for those companies or individuals that may desire to construct 
railroads, canals, or undertake any enterprise that will develop the 
industries of the country. 

“The syndicate has also been granted a concession to establish 
a line of coastwise steamers from Truxillo to Belize, and finally it 
has been granted a concession to establish a commercial bank, 
investing the syndicate with the character of special and financial 

nt of the Government, in order that it may make arrangements 
for the settlement and amortization of the public debt, employing 
for the purpose a certain portion of the revenues derived from 
duties on imports, which may be collected by the syndicate.” 
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TAXES ON CoMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS IN SALVADOR. 


The United States Consul at San Salvador, in a report dated 
20th December last, calls attention to regulations in Salvador 
governing road taxes. A commercial traveller from the United 
States, he says, was arrested by the civil authorities for not 
having. in his possession a receipt for the road tax, due on 
November 30th. His explanation that he was not in the 
country when the tax became due was not accepted by the 
authorities. The consul notifies commercial travellers in that 
country that they must have, besides a pipe properly endorsed 
by the agents of the Greater Republic of Central America, of 
which Salvador is a member, a receipt for the road tax. 


GOLD PRODUCTION OF THE WITWATERSRAND. 


According to a statement published in the New York “ Hang 
neering and Mining Journal,” the total production of the 
Witwatersrand mines for the year 1897 was 3 034,675 ounces of 
crude gold, The following table shows the production by months 
for three years past in ounces of crude gold; the totals for each 
year being reduced to fine gold at the usual rate for the 
Witwatersrand bullion :— 


1895. 1896, 1897, 

oz. oz. oz. 
January - - - 177,463 148,178 209,832 
February- - - - 169,295 167,018 211,000 
March - - 184,945 173,952 232,067 
April - - - - 186,323 176,706 235,698 
ay - - - - - - 194,580 195,007 248,305 
June - - - - - - 200,941 193,640 251,529 
July - - : - - - 199,453 203,873 242,479 
August - - - - - - 203,573 212,429 259,603 
September - - - “194,764 202,561 262,151 
October - - - 192,652 199,889 274,175 
November - - 195,218 201,113 297,124 
December - - - - ts 178,428 206,518 310,712 
Total - - - - - 2,277,635 2,280,884 3,034,675 
Total, fine ounces - - - - 1,858,550 1,847,523 2,483,600 
Total values - - - -  £8,003,000 £7,955,900 £10,695,000 


The table shows that the production increased steadily through 
1897, each month—with the single exception of July—showing a 

in over the preceding one. The December output was the 
Root ever reported for a single month, and showed an increase of 
about 50 per cent. over the returns for December, 1896, or 
January, 1897 ; while it was more than twice that of January, 
1896, when the activity of the mines was interrupted by the 
political troubles in the Transvaal. The gain in 1897 was partly 
trom increased activity at several of the older mines, and partly 
from the appearance as pioducers of several mines which had not 
previously contributed to the totals. In the latter class are 
included only a few of the deep level mines, the oad sas of 
> soneening? of that class being still in a non-productive 
condition, 


D 
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‘PRODUCTION OF SUGAR IN JAVA. 


Ani estimate of the Java sugar production for 1897, published 
in the “London and China Telegraph,” shows that in that year 
188 manufactories were worked, against 187 in 1896. In conse- 
quence of the outbreak of disease there were fears that the sugar 
production would be under that of 1896, but, on the contrary, 
the outturn was considerably more. As far as figures were 
delivered, the following details could be published :— 


No. of Production Production Increase 


Manufac, in1896. in 1897. per cent. 
East Java sts 195 267,685 tons 296,361 tons ab. 10;%4, 
Central ... ets 52 145,481 158,432 845 
West... 30 62,076 66,677 


187 475,242 tons 521,470 tons 


In order to have a correct comparison with the production of 
1896 it must be taken into account that two manufactories were 
closed which are now worked again, but, on the other hand, one 
manufactory stopped. The production of the preceding year was 
calculated at 8,652,532 piculs. The closed manufactory delivered 
then 1,000 piculs. If it is considered that the twenty-five manu- 
factories, from which no particulars were received, have made an 
equal quantity more than the others, the estimate of the produc- 
tion of 1897 may be fixed at 585,720 tons, or 51,330 tons more 
than in 1896. As regards the surface planted with cane for the 
1898 crop 161 manufactories have given details, according to 
which in 1896 68,639 hectares net were cultivated, against an 
estimate of 71,138 hectares net for 1897-98, showing thus an 
nerease of the planted surface of about 4 per cent. 


THE ABSENCE OF STANDARDS IN CHINA. 


The “North China Herald,” commenting on the absence cf 
standards in China, states that no other people are more com- 
mercial than the Chinese, but their standard of weight varies in 
any two places, and is never the same except by an accident. No 
one knows what a “ catty” is going to be in a new place, until he 
has investigated. What is true of the catty holds, necessarily, 
of its. subdivision, the tael or ounce. The cash shopmen, or 
“bankers,” know why this is so, and all those who are compelled 
to do business with them know that it is so, and they do not ask 
why. The li, or mile, is as fluctuating as the catty, though the 
result is of much less consequence. The chang, or rod, like other 
units, is knowable only upon enquiry, and the same is true in a 
more flagrant degree of the foot. A carpenter's foot measurement is 
one thing, and a tailor’s is quite another, and soon. One meets 
with alleged foot-rules that are about 18 inches long, and with 
catties that openly expand so as to take in eight-and-twenty or 
more ounces. The mow, or acre, fluctuates in the same way, from 
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240 to 360, up to 720 pu, or paces, themselves units of uncertain 
magnitude, and a man who lives on the edge of different districts 
may have his farm measured on two radically different scales, with 
. @ resulting confusion in the statistics involved. 


THe TREATY Ports oF CHINA. 


The following table, which has been prepared in the Department, 

shows a complete list of the Treaty Ports of the Chinese Empire 
open to foreign trade, giving also the various treaties and date in 
each case :— 


List of Chinese Treaty Ports open to Foreign Trade, 1898. 


Place. oui. Treaty Provision, &c. 
Shanghai 1842 ) 
Ningpo - ” 

-Foochow- - - - 7 Treaty of Nanking, 1842, art 2. 
Gantoi - - - 
Swatow - - - - 1860 Treaty of Tientsin, 1858, art. 11. 
Newchwang - - - 1861 Treaty of Tientsin, 1858, art. 11. 
Chefoo - ” ” ” ” 

Hankow ” ” arb "10 and 

angtaze "Regulations, 1861. 

Kiukiang - ” Treat; Tientsin, 1858, art. 10 and 
angtsze Regulations, 1861, 

Chinkiang Treaty ot Tientsin, 1858, arb. 10. 

Tientsin - - - - . Peking Convention of 1860, art. 4 

Kiungchow - - -|. 1876 Treaty of Tilentsin, 1858, art. 11. 

Chefoo Agreement, 1876, §3, 1. 

Pakhoi F ” 

Kowloon - of es 1887 Hong Kong Opium Agreement, 1886. 

Portuguese Opium Agreement, 1887. 

- 1889 { French Tientsin Convention, Addi- 

Mengtez - - tional Convention 1887, art. 2. 
Obungking - .- 1891 Additional Article, 
Yatung - - - - 1894 Sikkim Tibet Convention, Regula- 
tions, 1893. 
1896 Japanese Treaty of Shemonogeki,1895, 
chow - ” art. 6, 

Hangchow - - - 

Samshui- - - - 1897 Barret 

Wuchow- - - ” 

Szemao - - - - fa French Tonkin Frontier Convention. 
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Tue Driep LizaARD TRADE oF PAKHOI. 


According to a note in the “ Bolletino di Notizie Commerciali,” 
dried lizards form an article of considerable export trade from the 
Chinese port of Pakhoi, a trade which increases yearly. In 1896 
87,318 pairs were exported of a value of 3,150 taels. These lizards 
come principally from Nanning, in Kwangsi. They live about 
four inches under ground, and are taken at night when they come 
out of their holes. Dried lizards are used in medicine for the 
cure of consumption. The cost of this article at Hong Kong has 
for some time much increased, and considerable quantities are 
exported thither. 


IRoN BripGE IN Japan. 


Tt is reported, says the “Iron Age,” that Japanese engineers 
are preparing plans for the construction of a bridge across the 
Straits of Shimonoseki, so as to unite the main line of the Kin 
Sun Railway with that of the Sanyo Railway from Shimonoseki 
to Hiogo. The straits, at the point referred to, are about one 
mile in width, and the current through them is very rapid. The 
bridge, moreover, must be constructed sufficiently high to enable 
the largest ocean steamers to pass beneath. Thus the under- 
vaking, if successfully carried out, would be one of the greatest 
engineering feats of its kind. Should the work be undertaken, it 
is probable that its construction will throw a large amount of 
business in iron structural work to foreign firms. The work of con- 
struction, however, will be undertaken and supervised by Japanese 


engineers exclusively. 


CENSUS OF JAPAN. 


According to a report of the United States Consul-General at 
Yokohama, the census of the Japanese Empire, Formosa excepted, 
from investigations made by the Home Department, on 3ist 
December, 1896, was as follows :— 


Increase as compared with the corresponding period of 1895: 
68,880 


Tospacco GROWING IN ONTARIO. 


The “ Monetary Times” of Toronto states that the cultivation 
of tobacco is engaging the attention of farmers in several countries 
of Ontario, and there is good reason why this branch of agriculture 
should be looked after, since it pays well. It is said that an acre 
of good ground, properly tilled, will yield 1,200 to 2,000 pounds 
of tobacco leaf, which sells at from 8 to 14 cents per pound, 
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according to quality. To take an average this means 150 dols. to 
170 dols. per acre to the farmer, which is better than 25 dols. or 
35 dols. per acre from grain. 


ENGINES AT BELIZE. 


The United States Consul in Belize (British Honduras) reports 
that there is a strong probability of the municipality of Belize 
requiring a complete outfit of apparatus for the extinguishing of 
fires, as a fire from which the city suffered lately shows that the 
engines and hose now in use are of small value. 

The equipment may include a water tower with mains. and 
hydrants, through the principal streets, and at least two steam fire 
engines, with the necessary hose and trucks, ladders, etc. 


AUSTRALIAN TRADE WITH SouTH AFRICA. 


According to the “ Australasian Trade Review,” the question of 
extending the Australian export trade more particularly to South 
Africa, has been again discussed in the Colony, and a resolution 
passed that the Government be urged to give a subsidy to a 
suitable steam service. The amount of subsidy was not named, 
but it appears that an offer has been made to put on two new 
steamers between Australia and South Africa, sailing say every 
six weeks or two months, for the sum of £8,000 per annum, the 
maximum freight for general goods to be 30s. per ton, and frozen 
mutton $d. per lb., but a representative of a Melbourne company 
which already does a large trade with South Africa, who had just 
returned from thence, stated there are only a few things it is possible 
for Australia to send, as the seasons were practically identical. 
One suggestion was made which had warm support from some of the 
manufacturers present. It was that several business men should be 
sent to the Cape to make inquiries and furnish authentic and 
reliable reports. 


TRADE AND REVENUE RETURNS OF CaPgz COLONY. 


A communication dated January 10th last has been received 
from the Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, enclosing 
extracts from the “ Cape of Good Hope Government Gazette,” of 
December 10th last, from which it appears that the value of the 
imports into the Colony for the eleven months ended 30th Novem- 
ber, 1897, including specie, amounted to 16,432,0701, as com- 
pared with 17,208,985/. for the corresponding period of 1896. 

With regard to the exports, the total value for the eleven 
months ended 30th November, 1897, including bullion and specie, 
— as compared with 15,481,124/. for a like period 
in 

The total unaudited revenue, including railway receipts, in the 
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month of November last was 573,740/., as compared with 610,602/. 
in 1896. ; 

For the five months July-November, 1897, it amounted to 
2,799,7541., as compared with 3,024,705/. in 1896. 


Locat TENDERS FOR IRON CoNTRACTS IN AUSTRALIA. 


The “ Australasian Trade Review” states that the New South 
Wales Minister of Works has accepted tenders for the supply of 
75,0001. worth of cast iron pipes, delivery to be spread over five 
years. Two Sydney manufacturers were the successful tenderers, 
at prices ranging from 61. 9s. to 91. 9s. per ton for pipes 3 in. to 
3 ft. in diameter. It is officially stated that the prices are lower 
than those tendered by agents for foreign firms. 


ProJECTED HarBpour Works IN New Soutn WALES. 


According to the “Australasian Trade Review” a company has 
been formed with a capital of 250,000/ to undertake harbour 
works at Lake Illawarra on the south coast of New South Wales. 
It is said that in order to prove the bona fides the sum of 10,000/. 
has been deposited with the Government. Already the original 
corporation has spent 46,000/. on the works. the chief of which is 
the excavation of a channel from the Pacific Ocean into Lake 
Itlawarra, which it is intended shall be 26 ft. deep. 
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XXIII.—PROCEEDINGS AND DELIBERATIONS OF THE 
CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Bradford.—A meeting of the Council of this Chamber was 
held on January 26th last, at which Mr. Henry Sutcliffe was 
unanimously re-elected president for the current year. 

The Secretary read a letter which he had sent to the Foreign 
Office calling attention to the fact that under the existing Danish 
regulations, representatives of British firms travelling in Denmark 
for the purpose of showing samples and obtaining orders were 
debarred from visiting factories situated in country places, and 
were compelled to confine themselves to provincial towns, even 
when they were provided with the official commercial travellers’ 
licence, for which a fee of 160 kr. was charged. Most of the 
principal mills in Denmark were, the letter stated, situated in 
small places in the interior, and as Danish commercial travellers 
were allowed to visit all parts of this country without being 
subject to any tax, licence, or restriction, the Chamber requested 
the Foreign Office to communicate with the Danish Government 
with a view to securing the removal or modification of the 
existing restrictions in that country. To this letter Mr. Hooper 
said he had received a reply stating that Her Majesty’s Minister 
at Copenhagen would be instructed to make such representations 
to the Danish Government as he might consider necessary in the 
matter, and to report the result. 

Mr. Smith Feather asked whether this would apply also to 
-Norway and Sweden. 

Mr. G. Hoffmann said that in Norway and Sweden the licences 
were local, not national. In Denmark, however, one could not 
get a licence at all outside the towns. The case brought to the 
attention of the Chamber was one in which a man was travelling 
with samples of shoddy. That business could not be transacted 
by post, and yet if the traveller went with his samples to a little 
mill outside the town he ran the risk of being fined, and he was 
fined in this case. 

The licence itself cost about £5. The other objection to the 
present arrangement was that it prevented the seller from getting 
into touch with the actual consumer. The Consul, explaining the 
position to the firm who had made the complaint, wrote : “ Your 
agent when he travels has no right to call on the mills that are 
outside the provincial towns. Whether you are retailers or whole- 
sale dealers does not make any difference. A retailer can take 
orders, but must not bring a stock of goods with him to sell on the 

"Bristol —The ordinary monthly meeting of this Chamber was 
held on January 26th last, Mr. J. Holman, President, in the chair. 
The President reported that two meetings of the committee of 
inquiry had been held upon the subject of the development of the 
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port since the last monthly meeting, and he hoped to convene 
others at an early date. In pursuance with notice given at the 
last meeting the following resolution was moved and seconded :— 
“That a committee of this Council be formed for the purpose of 
thoroughly investigating the very important question as to how 
the increased dock accommodation so essentially necessary to 
adapt the port to the present requirements of steam shipping can 
best be accomplished in the interests of the citizens generally.” 
Considerable discussion ensued, and eventually it was resolved to 
defer further consideration to a special meeting of the council to 
be held on Wednesday, February 16th. 

Heckmondwike.—A meeting of this Chamber was held Feb. 
7th last. Mr. Joseph Stead (President) occupying the chair, 
Alderman T. F Firth referred to the subsidies allowed by Germany 
and other Powers to their steamships, enabling them to carry 
both goods and passengers at a much cheaper rate than the 
English service, and said the British Government’s attention 
ought to be drawn to these matters. It was suggested that the 
Post-office revenues should be devoted to purposes for facilitating 
trade and commerce in various ways. 

The matter of the proposed commercial mission to Southern 
and Central America was mentioned, when Alderman Firth said 
the executive of the Associated Chambers of Commerce would 
decide whether to send out the Commission or not. He 
hoped good would come out of the activity on the part of the 
Board of Trade and its hearty co-operation with the Chambers of 
Commerce. 

Leeds.—The monthly meeting of the Leeds Chamber was held 
on January 26th last, Mr. John Peate in the chair, 

After the election of officers and committee, it was reported, on 
the presentation of the minutes of the Parliamentary and Legal 
Committee, that along with other objectors to the Bill of the 
North-Eastern Railway Company for the Extension of Hull 
Docks, a deputation from the Chamber waited upon the company 
and explained the points in the Bill upon which amendment was 
desired. On the whole, they were received extremely favourably, 
but the replies of the company had not yet come to hand,—The 
Secretary reported the receipt of the copy of a resolution passed by 
the county boroughs at a meeting held in Leeds recently, objecting 
to the first experiment of the Land Transfer Act of 1897 being 
made in Yorkshire, and urging the Government that the adminis- 
trative county of Middlesex should be the centre of the first 
experiment.—The minutes were approved. 

The Secretary read a series of communications from Messrs. 
Elder, Dempster & Co., ship brokers, of Liverpool, callizg atten- 
tion to the exceedingly prejudicial effect of the French differentia] 
duties upon British trade in West Africa. These duties, they 
said, were drafted with the one idea of driving out British trade 
from places where it had been long established. They had long 
been endeavouring to impress upon the Foreign Office the absolute 
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necessity, now that negotiations between the two Governments 
were taking place in Paris, of strongly protesting against these 
duties. ‘They mentioned that they were working in harmony with 
the Chambers of Commerce of Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, and 
Glasgow, and suggested that a resolution should be forwarded to 
the Foreign Office. They enclosed a copy of the tariff, which 
showed that British goods were taxed in many instances at the 
rate of 125 per cent. and a 100 per cent. above those of French 
origin. It was stated that the action of the French was a breach 
of the Convention of 1889.—After a short discussion, it was 
decided to forward a resolution to the Foreign Office protesting 
against the differential duties. 

Manchester —The annual general meeting of this Chamber 
was held on February 2 last, Mr. W. H. Holland, president, in 
the chair. 

In moving the aloption of the Annual Report, the president 
made a passing allusion to the engineering dispute, and spoke on 
the cotton trade for the whole year. He also noticed that a 
movement had been set on foot, especially on the part of the 
produce traders in this district, to establish a new line of steamers 
between Manchester and Copenhagen. The traders were com- 
bining together with the view of enforcing what they considered 
their just demaads, and one condition of the movement which he 
saw they had entered upon was that they bound themselves to 
support a new line of steamers, and not allow themselves to be 
deviated from that determination, though lower terms were after- 
wards offered to them from elsewhere. He thought that was the 
crux of the whole position. If the same determination were 
manifested in connection with what were known as “shipping 
. Tings,” trade might be greatly helped. For they could cite many 
instances showing that British industries were handicapped by 
heavier freights than were charged to competing industries 
abroad, He thought it was obviously unfair—he did not pretend 
to any special knowledge himself—but he had heard of the 
existence of “ shipping rings” being defended on the ground that 
they secured uniformity of charges, and enabled them to make 
arrangements for forward delivery; but he failed to see the 
advantage of uniformity if the net result was charging us uniformly 
high rates, and our competitors uniformly low rates. 

Nottingham.—The annual meeting of this Chamber was held 
on January 24th last, Mr. J. W. Davy in the chair. 

After the election of the new President, and the reading of the 
annual report, the Secretary read a circular letter from Messrs. 
Elder, Dempster, & Co., shippers, of Liverpool, calling attention 
to the French differential tariffs on the West Coast of Africa, and 
asking for the co-operation of all Chambers of Commerce with a 
view to a deputation waiting upon the Prime Minister in order 
that the Government might be induced to take such action as 
would lead to freedom of trade in that part of the world. 

The.Chairman remarked that the question of import duties in 
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newly-opened ports of the world was an important one, and he 
thought a resolution from this Chamber would do something 
towards strengthening the hands of the Government. He thought 
it would be gathered from the speeches made by members of the 
Government that there was an inclination to insist that wherever 


a new port was opened out there should be freedom of trade for 
all countries. 


A meeting of the Council of this Chamber was held on February 
7th last, Mr. J. W. Davy in the chair. Mr. Carver reported that 
as representative of the Nottingham Chamber he attended a com- 
mittee meeting organised by the London Chamber of Commerce 
for the consideration of the subject of the French expertise 
regulations, and had subsequently taken part in a deputation 
from that meeting to the Marquis of Salisbury. Mr. Carver 
gave an account of the situations which were occasionally created 
by the decision of the French experts as to which were English 
goods and which were imported. He illustrated the method 
adopted in respect to supplies of peas, and mentioned that many 
English traders who had imported peas to France accompanied 
by the usual declarations as to their origin, etc., had been 
mulcted in heavy penalties solely upon the irresponsible evidence 
of the experts. The deputation was very kindly received by 
Mr. G. N. Curzon, in the unavoidable absence of Lord Salisbury, 
and from what Mr. Curzon said it was gathered that the 
Government had already got the matter in hand, and that 
English traders were not the only persons who were complaining 
to the French upon that particular subject, German traders 
having also suffered from the same experience, and had been 
making representations. Mr. Carver also reported that as 
representative of the Nottingham Chamber of Commerce he had 
attended before the Commercial Intelligence Committee now 
sitting at Whitehall, and had given evidence in support of the 
views held in relation to the question on its behalf, speaking of 
the manner in which commercial intelligence might be improved 
both in the mode of its collection and dissemination amongst 
commercial men. 

Shefield.—The report of the Council of the Sheffield Chamber of 
Commerce and Manufacturers presented to the Chamber at its 
annual meeting states that the number of members for the past 
year has been 176, of whom 84 were firms and 92 single 
members. 

Alluding to the opposition offered by the Chamber to the passing 
of the Workmen’s Compensation for Accident Bill, the report 
says the Council still regard it as one going much farther than 
there was any necessity for, and as striking a blow at the independ- 
ence of workmen. The Council have had under their considera- 
tion the question of the present system of granting patents to any 
one who applies for them, without reference to any question of 
whether the alleged invention is novel or not. The Council feel 
that such a system is unfair both to the inventors and to trader 
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generally, They also feel that itis not worthy of a great country 
that it should take, by means of its Patent Office, heavy fees, as is 
frequently the case, trom two or more persons for precisely the 
same invention. The Council have given notice of their intention, 
at the next annual meeting of the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce, to propose the following resolution :—‘‘ That in the opinion 
of this association the time has come when the Patent Office should 
make an examination for novelty inthe case of all applications for 
Patents.” 

The Council are glad to state that the Board of Trade have 
decided to separate cutlery and hardware for the future in the 
Board of Trade returns. In conclusion, the report says: “ During 
much of the past year the trade of this district remained as good 
as duriug the year 1896, but, from many causes, the progress of 
trade has been somewhat arrested during the closing months of 
the year. On the whole, however, the year of trade may be 
said to have been good. As regards the dispute with the engineers, 
your council feel compelled to draw one conclusion from what has 
transpired during the progress of this unfortunate dispute— 
namely, that if this country is to continue to progress, and to 
hold its own with the nations of the world, there must be perfect 
freedom for manufacturers to utilise the means placed in their 
hands, and to adopt all new machinery and labour-saving appli- 
ances without let or hindrance. A short acquaintance with the 
arrangement of machine shops in the United States and in Ger- 
many at the present time will show what immense strides can be 
made in the employment of machinery where no restrictions, ex- 
pressed or implied, fetter the hands of the manufacturers, 

Walsall.—The sixteenth annual meeting of the Walsall 
Chamber of Commerce was held on 31st January last, Mr. 
T. A. Smith, president, in the chair. 

The annual Report of the Chamber was read and adopted, 
and the new member of the Council elected. The remainder 
of the meeting was occupied in the consideration of the agenda 
for the next meeting of the Associated Chambers tobe held in 
London in March. 
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XXIV.—RECENT TRADE BLUE BOOKS. 


1. Statistical Tables relating to the Colonial and other ‘Pos- 
sessions of the United Kingdom. Part XXI. 1891-92-93. (C. 
8,606). ice 5s. 6d. : 


This is the triennial statement of the area and population, the 
births, deaths and marriages, the schools, crime, revenue and 
expenditure, public debt, navigation, import and export trade, post 
office and savings bank accounts, wages, &c., of the various British 
Colonies which is prepared from time to time by the Board of 
Trade. The present issue deals with the statistics of the years 
1891-92 and ’95. 


2. Railways (Continwous Brakes) Return by the Railway 
Companies of the United Kingdom for the six months ending 
June 30th, 8,641). Price 1s. 04d. 


This is a periodical return issued by the Railway Department 
of the Board of Trade, in pursuance of the Railway Returns (Con- 
tinuous Brakes) Act of 1878. It contains a statement from the 
half-yearly returns of continuous brakes from the 30th of June, 
1896 to the 30th June, 1897, showing what has been the progress 
made in the use of these brakes, and the total amount of rolling 
stock now fitted with them, as well as abstracts of returns showing 
the description of brakes in use on the railways of the United 
Kingdom on the 30th of June, 1897, the amount of rolling 
stock fitted and the number of miles run by trains fitted with 
various descriptions of brakes. 

It appears from the present return that on the 30th June, 1897, 
99°8 per cent. of the engines and 99°4 per cent. of the carriages 
and other vehicles used by the railway companies of the United 
Kingdom were fitted with brakes complying with the conditions 
laid down by the Board of Trade. 


3. Weights and Measures. Report by the Board of Trade 
on their Proceedings and Business under the Weights and 


‘Meosures Act. 392. Price 24d. 


This report is made in pursuance of Section 33 of the Weights 
and Measures Act, 1878. In it, it is stated that during the present 
Session an Act (60 and 61 Vict. ch. 46) has been passed to 
legalise the use in the trade of weights and measures of the 
metric system. 

In accordance with the Standing Orders of Parliament with 
reference to Private Bills which contain provisions relating to 
weights and measures, 96 Private Bills were deposited at the 
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Standard Department last December for examination, of which 
Bills four were found to need amendment so as to bring them 
into accordance with the requirements of the Weights and 
Measures Acts, the remaining 92 Bills being correct. 

The Board of Trade have obtained during the present year a new 
scientific standard of the Imperial Yard Measure. 

The new standard is made of “iridio-platinum,” the alloy now 
adopted in the cons¢ruction of national standards. 

The Standard Trial Plates of Gold and Silver and Standard 
Weights of coins, for the annual assay and trials of Her Majesty’s 
gold and silver coins in the Pyx of the Mint by the Jury sworn 
before the Queen’s Remembrancer, were produced by the Board 
of Trade at Goldsmiths’ Hall on 7th July last. 

In the verification of standards of weights, measures, and 
weighing and measuring instruments the demands on the Stan- 
dards Department during the past year have been much ex- 
tended. The several standards and instruments mentioned in 
Appendix No, 1 to the present report have, since the issue by the 
Board of Trade of their last report (13th August, 1896), been 
verified for the official use of Government Departments, or for 
the use of Authorities abroad. ‘Local standard weights, measures 
and weighing instruments have also been verified or re-verified by 
the Department as follows : 


Measures of capacity - - 520 
Measures of length = - - - - - 69 
Weighing instruments- - - - 652 

Total - 65,672 


in addition to 772 weights, measures, &c., verified for the use of 
Government Departments. 
The report is dated 4th August, 1897. 


4. Mines and Quarries. Third Annual General Report 
upon the Mineral Industry of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland for the year 1896. (C-8705). Price 2s. 4d. 


This is the annual report made by D. Le Neve Foster, F.RS., 
one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Mines, to the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department on the Mineral Industry ot the 
United, Kingdom, and refers to the year 1896. 

In the Introductory note it is stated that this being the 
sixtieth year of Her Majesty's reign, a comparison between the 
state of the Mining Industry at the time of her accession and its 
present condition would appear desirable. , 

Though no exact statistics relating to mining in the year 
1837 are obtainable, there is ample evidence to prove that 
immense advances have -been made, whether as regards the 
number of persons employed at mines, the development of the 
coal resources of the kingdom or the safety and condition of the 
workers, 
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From the census of 1841 we learn that 118,133 persons were 
employed in coal-mining ; fifty-five years later we find the number 
to be 692,684, an increase which is nearly six-fold. 

According to McCulloch, whose figures are quoted by the Royal 
Coal Commission of 1862,* the output of coal in 1839 was esti- 
mated to be 31 million tons; last year the collieries of the United’ 
Kingdom produced 195 million tons, a more than sixfold increase 
in fifty-seven years. 

The exports of coal have increased enormously. In 1896, 44} 
million tons of coal were shipped to our colonies and foreign 
countries ; this amount is one and a-half times as much as the 
total production of the kingdom sixty years ago. 

The statutes passed in Her Majesty’s reign with a view of 
lessening the danger pertaining to mining, and of improving the 
condition of the persons employed, have been numerous. 

Beginning with the year 1842, an Act of Parliament was 
passed prohibiting female labour underground; and were it not 
for the printed evidence and woodcuts contained in the report of 
the Children’s Employment Commission,} it would be difficult for 
the present generation to realise the degrading and inhuman con- 
ditions under which young girls were employed below ground in 
our collieries previous to that date. 

This Act was followed in 1850 by the first statute providing for 
the inspection of mines, and since that year the regulations 
affecting mines have been considerably extended by legislative 
enactments, especially by the Acts of 1855, 1860, 1862, 1872, 
1887, and 1896. In addition, the workpeople have derived 
benefits from various other statutes too numerous to mention, 
whilst sufferers from accidents will have their lot alleviated by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, which comes into operation in 
the present year. 

Statutory regulations and the general advance of technical 
knowledge have had the effect of considerably reducing the 
mortality from mine accidents. The results may be summed up 
as follows :— 


In the five years 1851-5 the average death-rate from accidents 
in and about coal mines was 4°3 per thousand employed, in the 
five years 1891-5 the corresponding death-rate was 1°5. In other 
words, the dangers of coal mining have been reduced to nearly 
one-third of what they were forty years ago. It is not only as 
regards safety of life and limb that the miner has been benefited ; 
the use of machinery has to a certain extent relieved him from 
manual drudgery, and the general conditions of his —_ have | 
been vastly improved. 


* “Report of the Commissioners a cranes to enquire into the several 
mattere ees to Coal in the United Kingdom.” Vol. III. London, 1871, 


p. 61 


“ First Report of the Commissioners—Mines.” London, 1842. 


| 
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5.—Foreign Import Duties Return. 876. Price 1s. 9d. 


This is a periodical return compiled and issued by the Com- 
mercial Department of the Board of Trade. It gives a statement 
-of the Import Duties levied in European countries and in the 
United States upon the produce and manufactures of the United 
Kingdom, and is in continuation of the last return relating to 
foreign import duties issued in 1893 (Parliamentary Paper, No. 
‘401 of Session 1893). The present return is dated December, 
1897, and it contains the duties in force in the various foreign 
countries so far as notified to the Board of Trade at that date. 
The following is a list of the chief articles on which the duties 
are given: yarns and tissues, metals and machinery, earthenware 
glass, hides and skins, india-rubber and gutta-percha, paper, 
chemicals, salt, oils, minerals, etc., articles of food and: miscellaneous 
articles. 


6.—Boiler Explosions. Report to the Secretary of the Board 
of Trade upon the working of the Boiler Explosions Acts, 1882 
and 1890, during the year ended June 30, 1897. 


This is the annual report prepared by the Board of Trade, and 
from it it appears that the total number of cases dealt with,under 
the Boiler Explosions Acts during the year ended 30th June 1897, 
was 80, and by these explosions 27 persons were killed and 
75 injured. This represents a total of 102 persons killed and 
injured during the year, and exceeds the average (90°5) for the 
15 years during which the Act of 1882 has been in operation by 

_ about 12°7 per cent. The loss of life, taken alone, closely approxi- 

‘mates to the average (28°6) for the same period. The causes of 
explosions show no important variation, Of the 80 cases dealt 
with, 28 were attributed to the defective condition of the boiler or 
its fittings, 33 to defective design, workmanship, material or con- 
struction, or to undue working pressure, and 12 to ignorance or 
neglect of the attendants. 

In 42 cases the boilers were under the inspection of some public 
association, or were used in vessels provided with Board of Trade 

passenger certificates, but in many of these cases the explosions 
were not due to defects which existed when the last periodical 


inspection was made. 


7.—Ninth Report by the Chief Labour Correspondent of the 
Board of Trade on Trade Unions 1896, with Statistical Tables 
(C 8,644.) Price 1s. 4d. - 

In the present volume the Department is able to put 
forward for the first time a statement showing clearly for a 
space of five years the actual ebb and flow of trade unions in each 
group of trades, no longer distorted by the influence of changes 
in the readiness of societies to furnish returns. The difference in 
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the results now shown for previous years and those previously 
published may be gauged by the fact that for 1892, the first year 
of the five years’ period, particulars of membership are now shown 
of 1,184 societies, compared with 594 in the report compiled 
at the time. Of course the increase is mainly among small unions, 
but the membership now given for 1892 amounts to 1,461,800, 
compared with 1,237,367, as previously stated. The number of 
trade unions reporting for 1896 is 1,330 with 1,287,562 members. 

Another new feature which has been introduced is the separate 
statement of the number of women belonging t Trade Unions in 
each group of industries. The returns show that no fewer than 
127 societies include women members, the number of such 
members being 108,578. Only 20 societies with 6,974 members, 
however, were exclusively composed of women. Of the women 
members of trade unions, therefore, 93°6 per cent. were included 
in mixed unions. 

For the first time, tables are given classifying the unions | 
according to their age, 7.c., showing the number and membership 
of the trade unions still in existence at the end of 1896, which 
were formed in each decennial period since the repeal of the 
Combination Laws. J: appears that on the whole the average 
age of the trade unions now in existence is ubout 18 years, and 
that the majority of the societies in existence have been formed 
since 1880. If, however, due weight is given to membership it is 
found that the average age is over 30 years, the societies com- 
prising the bulk of membership still in existence having been 
formed in the period from 1850 to 1889. 

The volume has been reduced to octavo size, so as to make it 
uniform with the other publications of the Department, and it has 
been found possible, notwithstanding the great increase in the 
information afforded, to reduce the bulk of the book and its cost in 
proportion. The compression has been chiefly in the appendices 
giving the contributions and expenditure for various purposes of 
trade societies per head of their membership for a period of 
years. Financial particulars are now given for 100 selected societies 
only. The total expenditure of these 100 societies (with a 
membership of 966,953) in 1896 was 1,239,2301, of which 285,277/ 
was for unemployed and kindred benefits, 155,1287 for dispute 
— for sick benefit, and 141,983/, for superannuation 

enefit. 
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XXV.—POST OFFICE NOTICES. - 
Maits FoR EasT AND SouTuH-EasT CoAsT oF AFRICA. 


During the remainder of the present quarter Mails for the East 
and South-East Coast of Africa will be despatched from London 
as follows :— 


For Zanzibar :— 

By British Packet via Brindisi ... ... 25. 

vening of 8th. a 

By French Packet via Marseilles... Morning Sth of 

By German Packet via Naples ..._—.... Morning of Feb. 28, Mar. 14, 28. 
For Mombasa :— 

By British Packet via Brindisi ... _.... Evening of Feb. 25, Mar. 25. 

By German Packet via Naples ..._.... Morning of Mar. 14. 


In the absence of any special superscription correspondence for 
Zanzibar, Mombasa, and other places on the East Coast of Africa 
is despatched every Friday by British Packet to Aden for trans- 
mission thence at the first opportunity. Any correspondence 
intended to be embarked on the French Packets at Marseilles 
or on the German Packets at Naples must be specially superscribed 
to that effect. 

For Chinde, Quilimane, Mozambique, and Beira :— 


Via Italy ... Morning of Feb. 28. Mar. 14, 28. 
Via CapeTown ... ... Afternoon of Feb. 19, Mar. 5, 19. 


Correspondence for Chinde, Quilimane, and Beira, is forwarded 
via Cape Town unless otherwise addressed. 

Inhambane :— 

Correspondence for Inhambane is despatched every Saturday 
= to Cape Town, for transmission thence as opportunity 
offers. 

MAILS FoR JAPAN AND CHINA. 
(Via Vancouver.) 

Mails for Japan and China will be despatched from London, by 
way of Vancuuver, during the next few months on the evenings of 
the undermentioned dates :— 

Friday, 11 March. 
” 1 April. 

Mails will be made up in Ireland on the following day in each 
case, 

Parcels Mails for Japan, will be made up at Liverpool in each 
case on the Saturday morning. 


Malis FoR NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Winter Service. 


Until further notice the Mails for Newfoundland will be for- 
warded via New York to Halifax, whence they will be sent on, as 
opportunities offer, by local steamers proceeding to Newfoundland. 
They will be despatched from London, with the Mails for the 
United. States, sent by British Packet, every Wednesday evening 
and every Saturday afternoon. 
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XXVI—STATISTICAL TABLES. 
I.—ForgIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDom. 


___StaTEMENT of the Imports into and of the Exports from the 
‘Unitep Kixepom during the Month ended 31st January, 1898, 
‘compared with the corresponding Month of the year 1897. 


MONTH ENDED 31st JANUARY... 
I. Imports FROM FoREIGN COUNTRIES AND BRITISH PosssssIONs. 


Month ended 
3ist January. 
Increase. | Decrease. 
1898. 1897. 
£ £ £ 
_, I, Animals, living (for food) - -| 815,838 690,091 125,747 


II. (A.). Articles of food and drink, duty 
free - | 18,252,926 | 11,847,359 | 1,405,567 = 


(B) Articles of food and drink, duti- 
able - 2,366,782 | 1,816,827 549,905 


Tebacco, dutiable - - - 352,783 353,228 - 445 
Ill. Metals - - | 1,778,697 1,578,012 200,685 
IV Chemicals, dyestuffs, and tanning " 
substances - - 511,242 572,947 . 61,705 
V. Oils - - 711,062 602,376 108,686 = 
VI. Raw materials for textile manufactures | 8,302,081 | 11,566,396 _ 3,264,315 
VII. Raw materials fer’ sundry industries 2 
aud manufactures 3,576,909 | 3,239,851 337,(58 = 
VIII. Manufactured articles - - | 6,740,723 6,208,036 532,692 
IX. (A-) Miscellaneous articles - - - | 1,376,612 | 1,180,270 196 342 
(B.) Parcel post - - 130,881 120,275 « 10,606 
Total Value - - | 39,916,491 | 39,775,668 140,823 


II. Exports or BRITISH AND IRISH PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURE. 


| £ £ £ 
I. Animals, living - -| 83,727 72,703 11,024 + 
IL. Articles of food and drink - -; 824,154 834,629 | — 10,475 
III. Raw materials - - - 1,547,380 | 1,412,424 134,956 
IV. Articles manufactured and partly | : 
manufactured, viz :— | 
(A) Yarns and textile fabrics - | 887,358 | 9,089,838 502,480 
(B.) Metals and articles manufactured | 
therefrom (except machinery) - | 2,772,591 2,535,009 237,522 — 
(C.) Machinery and millwork - - | 1,071,781 1,477, — 405,997 
(D.) and of personal 
- | 850,709 947,151 96,442 
(E.) Chemicalsand chemiesland medi- 
cinal prepsrations 723,018 727,912 _ 4,894 
(F.) All other articles, either manu- 
factured or partly manufactured - 2,589,281 | 2,521,314 67,967 ~ 
(G.) Parcel post - 181,405 167,418 13,987 = 
Totalvalue - - - - | 19 231,404 | 19,786,236 | 554,832 
| 
Exports OF FOREIGN AND CoLoNrAL PRODUCE. 
Total value - - - . = | 4,682,661 4,154,985 | 527,676 si 
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TI.—Corn PRICES. 


RETURN of the QUANTITIES SOLD and AVERAGE PRICES OF BRITISH 
Corn, IMPERIAL MEASURE, as received from the Inspectors and 
Officers of Excise during the undermentioned periods. ~ 


Periods. Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
Quantities sold. 

Qrs. bus. Qrs. bus.| Qrs. bus 

Week ended Ist: January,1898 -, 30,163 4 74,645 6 9,704 4 
» «| 41,056 7 | 72,467 3 12,600 4 

” ,, » 47,863 4 | 100,674 5 17,917 1 

» «| 57,158 4 |-118,535 38 21,674 3 

. 29th ,, " -| 65,140 2 | 109,683 5 21,370 4 
January, 1898 - - - | 241,882 5 | 476,006 6 83,267 

Corresponding month in 1897 — - | 211,670 7 | 409,838 8 69,786 2 
ss » 1896 -| 100,368 8 | 389,593 5 | 74,897 1 

Average Prices. 
Week ended ist January, 1898 - 34 6 27 8 17 1 

84 11 27 9 16 10 
15th 35 0 17 4 
34 11 27 10 17 5 
2th - 34 6 27 8 17 2 
January, 1898 - - - 34 9 27 7 17 2 
December, 1897 - 83 11 26 16 9 
November ,, 2 33 9 26 3 5 
October 32 5 28 4 16 +1 
September ,, “ 27 11 16 11 
July 18 0 18 8 
June -| a7 8 21 8 18 0 
May 28 0 20 7 5 
April 22 1 16 4 
March 27 11 22 9 16 2 
January, 1897 - - 81 2 2411 16 4 
» 1896 - 25 7 23 10 18 10 
» 1895 .- - - 20 7 21 6 13 11 
— a - 26 3 28 11 17 


q 
i 
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I1I.—EMIGRATION.—JANUARY 1898. 


RETURN of the Numpxrs, NATIONALITIES, and DESTINATIONS of the 

PassENGERs that left the Unirep Kinepom for PLacgs out of 

: Evrope during the Month ended 31st January, 1898, compared 
with the corresponding Month of the previous Year. 


Cape All 
United |British N.| Austral-| of Good 
Natal. laces. 


| Month ended 8lst January, 1898, 


English ane 692 1,217 87 | 5,009 
SA ae n 119 365 159 946 
a6 | 16 1 | (698 
Total of British origin 2,699 | 369 eg | 1,700 | 1,087 | 6,683 
Foreigners - - ; 1,752 330 15 446 lig 2,662 
Rationalities not distinguished 18 286 304 

Month ended 31st January 1897. 

English - mo -| 4,050 302 834 1,586 1,052 5,824 
Bcotch - - . -| 238 5 41 204 81 569 
Irish | 505 5 26 56 5 597 
Total of Britishorigin- -| 2,793 318 gor | 1,84 | 1,198 
- 209 38 835 105 | 
Nationalities not distinguishea ul 3 273 287 
Total - - - -| 4,007 521 942 2,681 1,516 9,777 


Notg.—The above figures, being made up at the earliest ible date 
month, are subject. to correction iS possi after the close of each 


] 
— 
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IV.—ALiEN ImMMIGRATION—JANUARY 1898. 


RETURN of the NUMBER of ALIENS that arrived from the CONTINENT at Pol.1s ¢ in tha 
Unirep Krnepom during tte Month ended January, 1898, compared with 
the corresponding Month of tie previous Year. 


(Compiled from the ALIEN Lis1s received by the Customs under Aet 
6 Will. 4,c. 11, sect. 2.) 


Gothen>urg, 
Hamburg, Rotterdam, 
Bremen, ana | Amsterdam, — “ Dieppe. Continental Total 
\Bremerhav.n, | and Antwerp. Christiansad. ‘orte. 
1g98, | 1897. | 1998.| 1897. | 1898, | 1997. | 1898. | 1897. | 1898. | 1897. | 1898. | 1897. 
Month ended 31st January. 
Aliens not stated to be en euhsiieatigimall 
route to America or othe 
out of the United 
m ;* 
Arrived at London -| 616 598 147 143 93 84 _ _ 323 211 et 1 
” iby 54 19 27 6; 6 
” ull - | 43 62 46 69 — 116} 320 
» ‘Tyne Ports -| 16 23} 190) —| — in| 
” Leith- 74 15 24 15 3; — 10 
” Other -+| 62 99 ll 5 101); — 196} 363) ¢ 
4 Total - -| 895 325| 937} S802] 417/| 444) 535| 808 67) | $2,974 | $2,580 
Aliens en route to A ‘ 
¢ aces out of the| 
ngaom : 
Arrived av Grimsby 5| 61] 45| 132 17 7 
~ = | 232 486) 498 
” -| 10 64 11 14; 124) — 232 4 
Porte-| 8| 1; 5| —| — | 18] 261) 220] 168 
Total - -| 294) 78| 60| 280} 187| -- 405 971| 946 
8 NOt 
to be en route to Amer- 1,006 | 398; 762] 604| 444] 535 | 1,229] 1,084 | 7,945) 3,526 
ica or other places out of 
the United m ; *- 

* The distinction made in this Retu “ Aliens not stated to be en route to Ameria, or other places out 
of the United Kingdom,” and Americt, mericn, is due to the that a larg nun ber 
who arrive Vontinenta are reported to be on the wa to places out of the United & ingds mn 
considered able to this fact. But tt is not thereby ied that the “ stated be en y 


to America, &c.” come to this country for settlement, there bei in large emigration of forei; from 
this while many o; the ‘Alione from Continental } return to the (See Annual 
migration ation, No. 165, Sess. 1897, and Monthly Emigrati: n Return.) 

The ports from which aon Lists are received are Aberdeen, Belfast, Bristol, aver, Dublin, Polkestoe, Glasgow, 
Goole. Grangemouth, Granton, Greenock, Grimsby, Harwich, Hull, Kitkealay, Leith, Liverpool, Load 1m, Middies- 
» Newcastle, Newhaven, North Shields, Shields, Sunderland, and West 

received from Dover, Folkestone, Harwich, Newhaven, r ~ Southampton show only deck ras:engers and 
Persons The wos after landing, proceed by train as third-class passen 


passengers. 
umber of sailors Sincluded with ith the Aliens who arrived at ts in the United Kingtom not # route to 
plvess out of the Oontee a — in the month of January 1898 was 907, and 716 i in the same month of 1897. 
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V.—BANKRUPTCY.—ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Numsper of RECEIVING ORDERS GAZETTED in the under-mentioned 


STATISTICAL’ TABLES, 


(Feb. 1898. 


Periods and in the under-mentioned Principal Trades and Occupations. 


Jewellers, importers, 
silversmiths, &c. 
Boot and shoe manufacturers and 
dealers 
nts, commission ond general 


Schoolmasters and 
Milliners, dressmakers, &c. - 
Carriage, &c., builders - - 
Officers in Army . - 
‘Hairdressers 
net and emack owners, and 


Cabinet makers and upholsterers 
Auctioneers 
Coal and coke merchants and dealers . 
Cattle and pig dealers - - - 
fronmongers’ - - 
Timber merchants and wood dealers - 
Carpenters and joiners - : - 
General dealers - - 


Carriers, carmen, lightermen, and 
hauliers - 
China, glass, and earthenware, &e. 
dealers 
Cab, coach, and omnibus proprietors 
Architects and surveyors - 
Blacksmiths, farriers, &c. 
Provision merchants, &e. - 
Garde 


January 

1898 1897 

No. No. 

Total gazetted - - $22 824 

Number gazetted in principal trades and 
occupations 

Grocers, &c. - - - 26 21 
Farmers - - 22 24 
Builders - 18 12 
Publicans and hotel Keepers, &e. - 16 28 
Butchers - - 11 14 
Bakers - - - 11 12 
Decorators, painters, plumbers, 7 
Fishmongers, poulterers, &c. ~ 3 

: Furniture dealers and makers - 7 
Tobacconists, - - 4 
Tailors, &c. 8 
Clerks, and 1 7 
Drapers, haberdashers, 5 
Greengrocers, fruiterers, &c. - 8 


| 
| 
Selicitors : - 
Engineers and founders, &c. - - 
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January 
1898. 1897. 
Number gazetted in principal trades and No No. 
occupations—cont. : 
Contractors - - - - 1 2 
Stationers - - 1 2 
Saddlers and harness makers - 1 1 
Chemists, druggists, and chensical 
manufacturers 1 1 
Dairymen, cowkeepers, - 1 
_ Printers and publishers - - 1 1 
Millers - 1 1 
cote, and oating-house ‘ 
stock and chare - 1 
Wheelwrights - - - - 1 1 
Hosiers, glovers, &c. - 1 1 
Curriers, tanners,and leather 1 
Corn, flour, seed, hay, and straw é 
merchants and dealers - - 1 ay 
Lodging-house keepers - 4 
Merchants - 3 
Wine and spirit merchants, &e. 3 
Clothiers, outfitters, &c. - 1 


VIL—Export or Live ANIMALS FROM IRELAND TO 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


RETURN of the NuMBER of ANIMALS exported from IRELAND to GREAT 
Britain during the Month ended 31st January, 1898, com- 
pared with the corresponding Month of the Year 1897. 


January. 
Animale. 
1898. | 1897. 
1 
No, No. 
Cattle - - 50,680 48,917 . 
Sheep - - - - - 22,540 18,878. 
Swine - 86,522 89,423 
Goats - - 6 10 
Horses - - - 2,451 2,035 
Mules or Jennets - - - : 4 2 
Aues - - 10 
Total 162,213 154,279 


| 
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[Feb. 1898. 


VII.—FisHERY STATISTICS.—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


S1aTEMENT of the Toran Quantity and of the returned as 


landed on the EnGiisH and WeLsH Ooasts from the fishing grounds 
during the Month of January 1898, and the corresponding th of 
the previous Year. 
Corre- 
January 1898. inp 
East South | West = oad 
Coast. | Coast. | Coast. 
| QUANTITY. 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwir. Cwts. Cwts. 
Brill 1 005 940 146 1,691 1,448 
Soies 5,592 1,433 546 7,571 6,895 
Turbos 4,360 781 1,164 6,305 5,424 
me n separatel, 
tinguished sad 3,066 3,086 2,068 
Total prime fish - 14,023 2,704 1,856 18,633 15,835 
Cosi - - - - 35,027 1,586 9,785 46,398 30,823 
Haddock - 523 3,779 248,302 182,581 
Hake - 403 628 3,621 2,076 
Halibut = - 980 43 1,023 1,098 
Herrings - 158 11,676 1,598 13,432 11311 
Lin - 4,486 1,464 4,035 9,885 7,191 
Plaice - 46,174 5,529 4,366 56.069 44,985 
Bprats - 11,374 5,216 21 16,584 19,875 
sh not separately distin- 78,081 
guished, except shell fish - 55,136 23,373 15,970 94,479 
Total - - 412,257 58,787 43,943 514,987 396,213 
Sh Il fish :— No. No. No. No. 0. 
Crabs - - |. 199,200 19,827 1,276 41,727 
“ - - 1,034 9,655 732 11,421 5,837 
Oysters; - - - | 2,471,000 290,000 90,000 ,851,000 || 2,904,000 
Cwts. Cwts. ‘wts. wts. Cwts. 
Other shell fish - 33,574 5,176 13 812 t 25,085 
VaLuE 
£ £ 
Bill - 2,840 | 1 493 349 | 4,682 4,330 
cies 38,079 8,063 3,226 | 49,368 45,618 
Torbot 19,944 703 3,667 26,314 23,679 
dis- | 
Total prime fish 68,175 12,259 7,242 | 87,676 79,846 
q 1,138 6132 | 34,504 24,829 
Hake- ‘ ‘ =| 545 550 2,297 3,392 2,08 
Halibut 3,201 120 3,331 3 
Herrings : 97 2,985 | 4,193 2,294 
Li: A 3,490 987 1,996 | 6.473 4,847 
- 2,871 2/874 2,077 
Pivchards  - 660 660 v4 
Pliice 62,357 6,599 5,494 74,400 65 504 
Sprate 1,267 1,083 9 2,359 2719 
b not separately Pai 41 
exw pt shell fish 38,869 12,908 | 10,861 | || 
Total ° -| 361,589 | 41,990 37,311 440,840 384,408 
1,015 589 1,615 633 
Lobsters - _ - 53 436 31 520 287 
9,662 107 181 10,520 9,303 
shell fsh 7,480 | 2,076 2,540 2,096 6,510 
Total ; : 18,210 3,808 2,763 24,781 15,633 
- Fetal value of fish landed - 379,749 45,798 40,074 465,621 400,041 
Nore. Tbe al ove figures are subject to The values given 


correction inthe Annual Returns. 
are the actual values returned by the local officers at each place. 


|| 
\ 
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VITI.—FisHEry 
STATEMENT of the ToTaL QuantiTy and Vauve of the Fisu returned as 

landed on the Sootcu Coasts during the Month of January 18°8, 
and the corresponding Month of the previous Year. 
January 1898. ccrre- 
di 
Hast | Orkney, | wees | 
Total, vions 
Coast. | Shetland. Coast. | 
| QuantIryY. 
364 20 384 314 
1,103 49,913 50, &3 
Bel - - 1,251 3 1,207 2:461 the 
Flounder, Plaice, Brill - 3170 12 1,318 4,500 3,835 
Haddock - - 693 2,841 1,985 90,469 
Halibut - - 695 Py 114 830 757 
Herrings = - - 32,483 2,160 5,359 89,942 40,218 
Lin - - 5,819 2,975 8,848 9,323 
(Oval Fish) 7445 1,608 5.107 
- 5,390 17 1,710 7117 5,614 
Sparling - - - 7 _- 2 9 61 
Sprats - 4,291 4,291 
Torsk (Tusk) 950 95 35 380 188 
Whiting 3,497 4 636 4,137 2,482 
except shell fish 1,907 478 5,374 4,958 
Total - -| 198,811, . 1,573 22,593 228,907 £13,620 
Shell Fish ; No. No. No. No. No. 
Crabs - 162,160 > 2,900 165,060 70,539 
Lobsters - 3,979 100 25,438 30517 40,51 
Oysters - 200 55,983 56,1338 || 94,14 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. | 
«ams 2,592 =m 2,592 
16,239 240 4,459 20,931 
Other shell fish 1,138 149 3,021 4,903 
| 
VaLuE. 
Soles (Lemon Soles) $185 : 15 1.200 
on - — 
Turbot - 054 32 1,086 167 
759 284 1 20, 19,943 
Eel nder, Plaice, Brill 4 
-| 48,089 759 1.173 50,021 
"106 19 810 2'908 2987 
Baith (Coal Fish) 968 ~ 43 
- 
2,082 3 309 21344 1,956. 
Sparling - - 40 12 62 267 
Sprats 260 ~ 260 16 
Torsk (Tusk)- - 48 23 § 3 
Whiting 1,644 1 480 2,125 1,087 
Fish separate in- . 
qutched, except shell fish- } 1,381 114 97 1,592 952 
Total -| 95,632 1,523 7,487 104,592 9 113 
Fish :— ; 
Lobsters - 279 91 1,129 1,492 1,945 
- ~ 14 330 1306 
Other shellfish ‘ "167 20 798 
Total -| 2,686 125 9,888 504 | 4,889 
Total value of fish landed-| 98,168 1,648 9,820 109,696 || 701,952 


Nors.—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. 


= 
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IX.—FIsHERY STATISTICS.—IRELAND. 


SratEement of the Dora. Quantity and Vauve of the Fisx returned 
as landed on the In1sn Coasts during the Month of January 
1898, and the corresponding Month of the previous Year. 


| January 1898, sponding 
h 


Coast.’ | ‘Coast. Corst. Coast. 


North East. South West Total. previous 


{ QuanTITY, 
Cwts Cwts. | Cwts. Cwts Cwts Cuts. 
Boles - - — 45 12 80 1 
Turbot’ - - - 52 17 132 80 
Total prime fish - - 97 15 157 | 269 173 
Cod -  - - - -| 4,770 2,320 || 9,848 
Haddock - - 44 2,018 32 749 38 3,916 
: 149 9 172 241 
Herrings - - - -| 2,739 “7 1,052 2,282 6.100 3,608 
Lin, - - - 116 1,374 3,146 
ing 34 275 134 629 | 1,072 653 
istin- 
fen | 1.424 351 | 2,319 | 4,499 || 4,087 
Total 8,444 6,901 1,945 9,433 | 26,723 25,199 
Bhell fish :— No. No. No. No. | No. No.* 
Lobsters - - 572 995 Tie 1,673 | 8,240 | 
“| Owts. Cwts. | cwts. | Cwts 
Other shell fish - é _- 601 314 1,820 | 2,745 | 1,572 
VALUE. 
£ £ £ & £ 
Soles 104 41 287 482 350 
Turbot - 117 ll 352 480 
Total prime fish - ~ = 221 52 639 912 621 
Cod - 1,409 1,247 150 586 3,392 2,734 
Haddock: - € 235 1,189 32 390 1,846 2,123 
- - 27 233 44 194 498 886 
wi wy av | 287 519 366 
Fish not separately distin- 
tod, Sah 123 793 213 | 41,499 2,628 1,708 
Total - - -| 2,932 | 4,001 | 815 3,930 19,978 9,714 
Shell fish :— i| 
Crabs - - 3 3 10 
Lobsters - ° = 20 67 a 63 150 126 
Oysters - 46 35 81 85 
Other shell fish - - _ 61 48 330 439 295 
Total ne 3 i 177 83 393 673 516 
Total valueof fishlanded | 2,252 | 4,178 898 | 4,323 || 11,651 || 10,290 


NotTE—The above figures are onbipst tocorrection inthe Annual Returns. The values given 
are the actual values returned by 


1¢ local officers at each place. 


——$ 
J 
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X.—Cotron RETuRNS.—JANUARY 1898. 


RETURN of the NuMBER of BALEs of Corton IMporRTED and ExPoRTED, 
FORWARDED from Ports to INLAND Towns, and RETURNED to 
Ports during the Month ended song 1898, comparéd with 
the corresponding Month of the Year 1897. 


Month of 
January 

1898. 1897, 
Imports. 

0. No 
Americans - -| 470.112 514,779 
Brazilian - - - - 1,151 

Total - 532,821 577,976 
Exports, 
American -| 97,766 17,899 

ndian - - - 2,004 3,528 

iscellaneous - - 1,617 827 

Total - - 40,311 31,028 _ 

Forwarpep from Ports to 
Towns. 
American -| 957,824 239,501 
Miscellaneous - - 11,013 11,490 
Tctal - - - 810,789 292,714 


Forwarprep from INLAND 
Towns to Ports. 
eous - - - - 4 3 
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XI—PeriopicaL Returns of Imports AND EXporTs. 


Siatement of the Imports and Exports into and from the under- 
mentioned Countrizs in the latest Month for which Rerurns 
have been received, with Aggregates for the Period of the Year, 
including such latest Month. 


Note. — Rouble = 2s.; Franc = 9,%¢.; Milreis = ; 
Lira = 9 ; Gulden = 1s. 8d. ; Drachma = ; Lew = ; 
Egyptian = 1l. 0s. 64a. ; Dollar = 4s. 2d. 


Value for the Month. 
Name of Country. 
1897. 1896. | 1897. 1896. 


Russia in Europe July Roubles 4,191,000 | 55.231,000 298,181,000 | 309,791,000 


Fra xcs : -| Dec. Frs.- 415,925,000 | 342,370,000 || 4,000,126,000 | 3,798,579,000 
Pert Oct. Milreis- 2,716,000 | 3,386,000 33,595.00 

{ 27330000 2,845,000 000 | 36,440,000 
Italy - -| Nov. - Lire- 110,994,000 | 200,980,000 || 1,078,918,000 | 1,065,140,000 


Austri.-Hungary -/| Dec. - | Gulden 78,224,000 | 63,047,000 760,333,500 705,787,000 


Greece -| Oct. - | Drchms. 1 3,804,000} 12,143,000 83,817,%0 | 94,327,000 
Bulgaria - Oct. -/|Lew- 8,588,000] 9,204,000 71,256,000 | 60,017,000 
Egy pt Nov. -/L.E.- 1,057,000} 1,044,000 9,431,000 8,551,000 
United States -| Nov. - | Dollars 58,352,002| 50,043,03) || 631.091,000 | 622,599,000 
Mexico - -/Sept. -| 2,926,000 | 4,179,000 || 28,059,000 | 35,252,000 
British India® = = - | Nov. - | Rupees 6,55,50,386 | 5,88,52,581 || 43,83,,87,614 | 49,38,21,537 


I.—Exrorts. 


Roubles 60.°63,000 | 49,513,000 || 345,068,000 | 346,969,000 
- | 313,461,000 | 279,754,000 || 3,675,613,000 | 3,400,920,000 

- | Milreis 2, 23,059,000 22,247,000 
Italy- Noy, - | Lire 109,844,000 | 94,146,070 | 1,008,820,000 | 928,479,000 


Russia n Barope - | July 
Dec. 
Rov 
Nov 
Austria-‘Iungary -| Dec, - | Gulden 62,481,000 | 63,641,000 || 778,376,000 | 774,004,000 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Sept 


Frauce - 


Grecce - | Dretms. 8,753,000 | 8,884,000 69,641,000 58,856,000 
- - | Lew 4,156,000 | 18,025,000 52,516,000 | 86,534,000 
- | LE. 1,511,000 | 2,055,000 10,650,000 11,335,000 
~ | Dollars 116,630,090 | 109,073,000 || 974,613,000 | 688,651,000 
» 9,043,000 6,144,000 91,729,000 76,370,000 
India® | Nov. - | Bupees 8,88,93,342 | 8,24,05,939 || 60,24,00,588 | 66,63,91,455 


Beypt 
United States - 
Mexico 
British 


The al ove figures are subject to revision in the Annual Returns. 


Nort.—T those of the “ a and rts, exceptin the 
Bulg aria, Fed States, Mexico, Fadia, ‘where the Bure are” 


he 
the 
“ 6, cial” means, in the case of imports, imports for home consumption ; 
te of oo only. 


ic produce and man 


| 
| 
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Trape or BritisH 


Imports into Bririse Inpra from Foreran Counterzs, 


Eight Months, let April 
to 38th Nov. 


Increase. | Decrease.} 
1896. 1897. 
R R R R 
L—Animals, living 82,68,198 20,26,717 12,41,478 
II.—Articles of food and drink — | 
Sugar | 1,89,24,306 | 2,38,15,511 48,91,205 | 
Other articles 3,84,66,833 | 4,08,90,808 | 


IlI.—Metals and Manufactures of— 
Hardware and cutlery (in- 


clading plated ware) - | 1,04,75,020 93,77,812 as 10,97,208 
Metals - | 3,65,69,758 3,86,95,018 21,23,260 
Machinery and Millwork - | 2,43,66,854 2,03,17,981 pom 40,48,873 | 
t Li 
ernment stores) - | 1,50,53,057 | . 2,06,05,135 55,52,078 oe ' 
IV.—Chemicals, druge, medicines 
and ‘ayeing and 
tanning ma‘ | 1,28,97,163 | 1,34,98,089 6,00,926 
V.—Oils— 
Mineral 2,19,49,044 | 2,23,94,508 11,45,464 
Other oils - 21,35,537 36,07,019 14,71,482 
VI.—Raw materials and unmanu- 
factured articles - - | 2,61,06,294 1,86,56,605 ove 74,49,689 
VII.—Articles manufactured and 
partly manufactured— | 
Cotton yarn - | 245,49,367 | 2,26,94,712 “ 18,54,655 
Cotten piece goods . + | 18,17,64,814 | 18,54,22,729 oe 4,63,42,085 
Other articles -| 8,99,95,297 | 63,387,470 1,66,57,827 


Total of all Imports - | 49,88,21,537 | 43,83,37,614 sis 5,54,83,933 


q 

| 

| 
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XII.—Fortian Trape or BritisH: InpIA—continued. 
Exports of Inp1an Propuce and MANUFACTURE from BRITISH 
Inpra to ForEIGN CountTRIEs. 
‘Eight Months, 1st April to 
I Decrease. 
1896. 1897, 
R R R 
I.—Animals, living - -| 11,86,833 7,61,049 4,25,784 
TL—Articles of food anddrink— - 
Rico - | 5,98,59,461 | 5,23,08,755 75,50, 706 
Wheat -| 1,13,67,617 71,05,910 42,61,707 
Tea - - | 6,83,76,666 | 6,24,77,596 8,99,070 
Other articles = -| 2,58,16,942 | 1,86,37,944 a 71,78,998 
II1.—Metals and Manufactures of - 9,60,489 9,78,771 18,282 ove 
IV.—Chemicals, drugs, medicines 
and narcotics, dyeing and 
: tannicg materials— 
Opium- - 5,70,09,828 | 4,18,97,260 1,51,12,568 
Indigo - -|  82,41,917 72,06,840 10,385,577 
Other articles. - -| 97,52693 |  71,99,680 95,53,013 
V.—Oils 40,90,131 41,983,589 1,03,458 oe 
d VI.—Raw materials and unmanu- 
| Cotton - -  -| 7,60,20,020 | 6,88,47,370 1,71,72,650 
Jute - - | 6,09,01,079 | 5,80,22,184 28,78,895 
Oilseeds - - -| 6,72,00,958 | 5,62,96,881” 1,09,14,077 
Other articles - | 5,11,62,116 | 6,10,78,586 99,16,470 
VIl.—Articles manufactured on 
partly manufactured— 
Cotton yarn - ~ - | 5,49,30,306 4,84,46,412 ioe 64,83,894 
Cotton piece goods - 90,26,073 77,29,897 12,96,176 
Other articles - | 7,63,76,984 | 8,40,02,417 16,25,433 
Total of all Mxports - | 63,72,80,113 | 57,71,80,641 ae 6,00,99,472 


4 

4 ; 

4 

# 
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XXVIIL—LIST OF DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR 
REPORTS. 


AwnnuaL Serizs. 


Reports of the Annual Series, 1898, have been issued from Her 
Majesty’s Diplomatic and Consular Officers at the following places, and may be 
—e Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, Fleet 

treet, E.C. 

Notr.—The date against each place indicates the year to which reference 

is made in the Report. 


No. © Place. | Price. 
2020 Montevideo - : - - - 1896-7 1d. 
2021 Tainan - - 1896 - 1d. 
2022 Copenhagen - - - - =" gg Me 4d. 
2023 | Odesea  - - 1897 - | 14d. 
2024 Munich - - - - - - 1896-7 14d. 
2025 Valparaiso - - - - 14d, 
2026 Berlin (Estimates for 1898-99) - - 24d. 


The following Reports from Her Majesty’s Representatives abroad on 
aubjects of general and commercial interest have also been issued and may be 
obtained from the above-mentioned sources :— 


441 | rance.—Report on the Wine Trade of Algeria - - 4d. 


442 Colombia.—Report on United States Trade Competition 
in Colombia - - - - 4d. 


443 Germany.—Report on the Maritime Interests of the 
German Empire - - 


| 
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XXVIII.—LIST OF COLONIAL OFFICE REPORTS. 

ing to Her Mabie Colonial Possessions have 

from Mesers. Eyre and Spottiswoode, East 


Barbados - 
Turks and Caicos Islands 
Malta - - - 
Jambia - 
Windward Islan 
and Tobago 


onduras - 
Torks & Caicos Islande 


ip 


50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
5S 
56 
67 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
7 
72 
73 
74 
15 
16 
717 
78 
79 
80 
$l 
82 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
90 
91 
92 
98 
94 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
108 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
108 


BES 


Bahamas 
Turks and Caicos Islands 
Leeward Islands - 


BSE 


5 


5 


& 


MIscELLANEOUS. 


Harding Street, Fleet Street, 
ANNUAL. 
No. | Colony. | Year. No. | Colony. | Year. 
Falkland Islands - 1891 119 Rodrigues - - 
Leeward Islands - 1965" Mauritius _- 
Grenada -- 1891 |} 122 ° 
St.Lucia - - 123 - 1893-94 
Labuan - ” 124 - | 168 
itish Guiana - - ” 15 | - 
Zululand = - - - 126 - 4 
Mauritius - - 127 | - 
Lagos - - - - ” 128 | 
Straite Settlements ” 129 | - 
Ceylon - 130 | - | 1893-94 
Natal - - - - | 1891-92 1892-93 
Sierra Leone - - - 132 - - | 1893 . 
Jamaica - | 1891-92 133 | . | 1893-94 
Trinidad and Tobago | 1891 134 
Newfoundland 1} 135 | Newfoundland - - 1893 
British New Guinea 1891-92 117 136 | Gold Coast - - - | , 
Victoria - | | 1894 
Rodrigues - | Bermuda - - 
Bermuda - - 1892 139 | Bahamas 
| 142 - | ” 
Leeward Islands - 144 | j 
Trinidad and Tobago 146 braltar - 
b Straits Settlements - 149 | Strat Settlements - ” 
Grenada - - 150 | Lagos - 
Barbados - - 151 | Seychelles - 
St. Vinent - 162 Besutoland - - | 1864-95 
St. Lucia 154 | St. Helena - 
Falkland Islands - 155 | Oey lon 
Gold Coast - 156 | Mauritius - - 
Basutoland - - | 2 157 | Labuan - . sn a 
len- 158 | Gold Coast - - 
an - - 169 | British Guiana - | 1804-95 9 
Mauritius - - 160 | SierraLeone - 1894 a 
i Labuan - ” 161 | Jamaica - - | 1894-95 a 
} British Honduras - ” 162 | British Honduras : 1894 4 
{ Lagos - - 163 | British Bechuana! 2 
H Sierra Leone - - ” 164 | Newfoundland - a 
H Fiji - - - 165 | Gambia - - 
Rodrigees - - 166 | Bermuda - 
St. H - 167 | Leeward Islands - a : 
British Bechuanaland 1892.93 |] 168 | British New Guinea ‘ q 
British Guiana - 169 | Zululand - x 
Newfoundland - 1892 170 | Sierra Leone - - bs 
Jamaica 1852-93 | Gibraltar = - 4 
; Victoria . - 1892 172 | Malta - - - q 
Bermuda - - 1893 1738 | Barbados - - s 
y Gambia- - 174 | Turks and Caicos Islands - j 
Hong 4 - - ” 175 | Falkland Islands, - - 
St. Vincent - 176 | St. Helena - - - a 
Gibralter - - - 4 
[ist | trinidad end Tobago 
Barbados - ” n - e 
Malte 182 | Seychelles -  -  - 
Zululand - - ” 183 | Mauritius and Rodrigues - | 1894-95 
Trin’ ‘obago ” Lagos - ” 4 
| Falkland Islands - 186 | Basutoland - - | 1895-96 q 
q 
No. Colony. Bubject. q 
1 Gold Coast - - - | Economic Agriculture. 
4 Canada - | Advan to 


& 
4 
¥ 


